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ON A JUNE MORNING. 


THE meadow-lands with golden king-cups glow, 
Strown o’er their velvet carpet of pure green ; 
Mingled with snowy pink-tipped daisy stars, 
And yellow-petalled cowslips. 
From the thorn, 
The fragrant-blossomed thorn, the blackbird 
pipes 
A carol jubilant ; and close at hand 
His brother-minstrel, the brown, bright-eyed 
thrush, 
A rival challenge, with full-swelling throat, 
Sounds on the fair June morning ! 
Bush and tree 
Gleam ’neath soft silver mist; whilst incense 
sweet 
Of countless flowerets, wet with glittering dew, 
Falls grateful on the sense. And bird and 
flower, 
Meadow and woodland, with bright beauty 
crowned, 
Silent, yet me pre alike proclaim 
The power and wisdom of the Maker’s hand! 
Chambers’ Journal. A. Ti. B. 


LOVE AND PAIN. 


I. 
LovE held to me a chalice of red wine 
Filled to the very brim ; 
About the slender stem the clinging vine 
Was closely twined and round the jewelled 
rim ; 
Love held to me a cup of blood-red wine, 
And made me drink to him. 


Around, the desert of my life lay bare, 
A waste of reeds and sand, 

Love stood with all the sunlight in his hair, 
And yellow crocus blossom in his hand ; 

And all around the cruel scorching glare, 
The waste and thirsty land. 


To his white feet the loose grey raiment hung, 
His flushed lips smiled on me, 
Across his pale young brow the bright curls 
clung, ‘ 
I would have fled, but lo! I might not flee, 
While through the heavy air thy clear voice 
rung, 
And bade me drink to thee, 


I took the graven cup, my lips I set 
Close to the jewelled rim, 
And to Love’s eyes there stole a faint regret, 
— a bright mist made all the old world 
im; 
And in the golden cloud our blind lips met, 
And I drank deep to him. 


Il. 
O Love, among the orchard trees I lay, 
Spring grasses at my feet, 
The flickering shadows fell upon the way, 
The pale narcissus made the fresh air sweet ; 
Among the blossoming orchard trees I lay, 
Waiting my Lord to greet. 
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Through the green woods the birds sang shrill 
and gay, 
And then a suddeu sound 
Of coming feet, a glimpse of raiment grey, 
And shaken blossoms falling to the ground ; 
Sweet was my dream of Love and Life and May, 
And blossoms scattered round. 


And swift towards me his light footsteps came : 
O Love, I woke to see 
Strange eyes upon me, dark with some spent 
flame, 
So like to thine, O Love, and yet not thee : 
Thine was his raiment, and he bore the name 
Known but to Love and me. 


The yellow crocus blossoms in his hand 
Were crushed, and wan, and dead ; 
Lo, as a wanderer on an unknown strand 
He stood beside me with discrownéd head: 
“Love comes not twice,” he cried, “to any 
land, 
But I am in his stead!” 


He held to me a chalice of red wine 
Filled to the very brim ; 
The twisted snakes about the tall stem twine 
And closely coil around the jewelled rim ; 
He held to me a cup of blood-red wine, 
And bade me drink to him. 


“Love came, but never will he come again, 
Drink thou to me; 
Love did forsake, but I, his brother, Pain, 
Will now forevermore abide with thee ; 
The dark earth-mist has gathered round us 
twain, 
Drink thou to me!” 


Cornhill Magazine. Uz 


A. T. 


SONNET. 


Va, les jours d’automme ont aussi leur joie ; 
Un dernier parfum des bruyéres sort, 
Et le cliquetis du feuillage mort 
Semble un frélement de robe de soie. 
ARMAND SILVESTRE. 


I HOLD that day apart from all my days. 

A wan disastrous light was on the sea, 

And o’er the moors the rain crawled drearily. 

We heard no plover pipe about the place 

Or shift his lonely tune a little space 

Across the drenchéd hollows, where the bee 

All spring and summer through went questing 
free 

To drop and feed upon the gorse-gold’s blaze. 


Only the rain-drip in the birch, the sigh 

Of the sere heather-bells that lingered yet, 
The arrowy swirl where tarn-born torrents met 
And tossed and whitened with a windy cry ; 
But it was then you called me “ friend,” and 


1g 
Above all days and years that day is set. 


Fraser's Magazine. . A. S™. 





THE REVISION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE REVISION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


“ONCE more the quiet years, from 
their long slumber leap,” and England, 
after a silence of ten generations, is en- 
gaged in revising her Bible. Between 
1526 and 1611 new translations, partial or 
complete, were constantly coming forth. 
From 1611 down to very recent times, 
there was nothing of the kind. The Au- 
thorized Version seemed to share the im- 
mutability of the solar system; partly, no 
doubt, because it was an authorized ver- 
sion —or rather was supposed to be so, 
for, as a matter of fact, it never was for- 
mally authorized either by crown or Par- 
liament, or convocation — and partly per- 
haps because, of the two parties which so 
long divided the Church, the one was less 
occupied with the words of the Bible than 
with the formularies derived from them, 
while the other regarded those words with 
an exaggerated reverence which would 
have shrunk from the idea of amendment 
as a profanation. Is the present move- 
ment a sign that these two great parties 
have somewhat modified their views, or 
that their exclusive domination is no 
more? However this may be, it affords 
a fitting occasion for recalling some of the 
leading points in the history of our En- 
glish Bible. 

And first, as to the name. 


It may be 
asked, What’s in a name? but every one 
who has reflected at all on the subject, 
knows how powerfully names may influ- 


ence thought. The late Mr. Charles 
Buxton, in his “ Notes of Thought,” 
speaks of it as nothing short of a national 
calamity that the record of our Saviour’s 
life and teaching should be designated by 
the word “ gospel,” a word which has to 
the mass of those who hear it no signifi- 
cance or “connotation,” instead of by the 
word “good tidings.” Perhaps this is 
not a very strong case; for it may be 
maintained that “ gospel ” does carry with 
it a meaning to those who think at all; 
and further that to express any complex 
phenomenon of world-wide importance 
there must be one word set apart and 
withdrawn from its ordinary uses ; that to 
fit it for its great mission it must pass 
through a process analogous to that by 
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which a corn of wheat dies, and by dying 
becomes capable of bringing forth much 
fruit. At all events, if “gospel” has the 
negative defect of suppressio veri, it is at 
least free from the far graver fault of 
suggestio falsi. 

It is not so with an allied term, “ reli- 
gion.” Whatever may be the etymology 
of the Latin redigio—and Max Miiller 
agrees with Cicero in deriving it from 
re-legere, the opposite of negligere, to ex- 
press thoughtfulness, the opposite of 
carelessness —it will hardly be denied 
that in nine out of ten cases where it oc- 
curs it carries with it an evil flavor of 
unmanly fear, seeking refuge in slavish 
service. Zantum Relligio potuit suadere 
malorum is the line which it at once 
recalls to every scholar. And this even 
in its English form it has never quite lost. 
In the Bible, “ religion ” and “ religious ” 
are very rarely used, and never in their 
best —ifeven in a good—sense. Their 
distinctive use is as the equivalents of 
Opnoxeia and Opijoxoc, as in James i. 26, 27, 
where the whole object of the writer is to 
impress on his disciples how unworthy of 
God is the idea of his service which un- 
derlies those words. And though “ reli- 
gion” is now enthroned on the lips and 
in the hearts of men as the recognized 
name for the highest aspiration of the hu- 
man soul towards God, it is constantly 
betraying its meaner origin, not only in 
such phrases as “ Sister in religion,” 
“the religious order,” “a religious,” but 
also, though less obviously, in many oth- 
ers, as when we speak of “ the religious 
life,” as something distinct from the 
godly, righteous, and sober life after which 
every true Christian strives. Who shall 
say how much in this case, as in others, 
the mortal word may have clogged the 
immortal thought ; to how great an extent 
a good cause may have suffered from the 
imperfection of a watchword, misleading 
those within the camp as to the true 
strength of their position, and keeping 
out many who might have been within it? 

The name “ Bible,” as applied to the 
Holy Scriptures, is perhaps open to some 
objection of a similar kind, as tending to 
make us forget their multifarious charac- 
ter; that what we are speaking of is not 
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one book but a collection of books ; how 
else, indeed, could it have fitted into 
every part of human life, every corner of 
the human heart? “ Bibliotheca sacra,” 
Jerome calls it, the holy library ; and the 
early English form of it was dzbliothece. 
It was through the Normans that “ Bible ” 
came to us; the neuter plural 476/7a hav- 
ing been, according to a well-known law, 
changed into the feminine singular. 
There is, however, a very real and impor- 
tant sense in which the Scriptures are 
one; and there is some advantage in a 
title which brings this prominently for- 
ward. Only it is the more necessary 
constantly to remind ourselves that their 
unity is that of a literature and not of a 
boo , and can never be fuily realized but 
by those who appreciate their diversity. 
The title of “ New Testament” for the 
Christian Scriptures is happily as appro- 
priate, as it was inevitable fromthe mo- 
ment when St. Paul, in writing ‘to the 
Corinthians,* spoke of the Hebrew 


Scriptures (or at least the earlier portion 
of them) as the “ Old Testament ;” and it 
seems hardly credible that the Christian 


Church should at one time have hesitated 
between it and the “ New Instrument.” 
The Greek word represented here by 
Testament means properly a “disposi- 
tion” or “arrangement ;” but it is often 
used in a special sense, to mean an ar- 
rangement made by one who is leaving 
the world, for the benefit of his friends. 
In the phrase “ New Testament” is re- 
produced and perpetuated that inextrica- 
ble confusion of the general with the 
special sense which is found in more than 
one passage of the gospels and epistles. 
And carrying thus with it a meaning 
which hovers between “a _ merciful ar- 
rangement” and a “loving friend’s be- 
quest,” what name could be more happy 
for the written record of our Saviour’s 
utterances respecting the relations be- 
tween God and man? 

But what is this English Bible of which 
we speak, and how have its contents come 
to be what they are? It is clear that be- 
fore such a book can be produced at least 
three distinct processes must be gone 


* 2 Cor. iii. 14. 
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through. The canon of Scripture must be 
settled ; the text must be ascertained ; and 
that text must be translated. Of these 
processes the first has hitherto received 
comparatively little attention in this coun- 
try. Even the valuable labors of Canon 
Westcott have awakened but a faint inter- 
est in the subject. The vast majority of 
students of the Bible are quite content to 
take it, in this respect, as it is; putting 
aside, as to them of no moment, any 
doubts which they may hear expressed as 
to the canonicity, for instance, of the 
Song of Solomon, or of the 2nd Epistle 
of St. Peter. Nor is there anything sur- 
prising in this indifference. Extremes 
meet; and as in the early days of Chris- 
tianity, ‘th the sound of the Apostolic 
voices suil ringing in their ears, men felt 
no need of a canon, and none was formed 
until the persecution of Diocletian, acting 
as a re-agent, threw it into shape, so the 
solvent of the modern spirit has taken 
something both from the definiteness of 
the canon then formed, and from its au- 
thority. Men feel that the question wheth- 
er a certain book was or was not included 
in the Carthaginian Catalogue, or quoted 
by Origen as Scripture, is to them of little 
importance compared with the question 
whether its contents are good to the use 
of edifying. 

It is not very many years since the 
same, or nearly the same, might have 
been said of the text. If the spurious- 
ness of the passage about the three wit- 
nesses * was too patent to be denied, this 
was treated as an isolated and exceptional 
accident. Or if the subject of various 
readings generally was brought forward, 
it was set aside by a reference to the re- 
mark of a celebrated critic, that all the 
various readings that had ever been sug- 
gested, however ingeniously they might 
be twisted, “could not so disguise Chris- 
tianity but that every feature of it will 
still be the same.” But, so far as the 
New Testament is concerned, a succes- 
sion of Biblical scholars — notably, Lach- 
mann and Tischendorf, with their rare 
mastery of diplomatic lore, and Dean 
Alford, with his unrivalled industry and 


* 1 John v. 7, 8 
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candor in collecting, and sifting, and pop- 
ularizing the results of more original 
laborers — have changed all this; and 
readers who do not know a word of Greek 
have been put in possession of all the 
facts, and called in, so to speak, to assist 
in the formation of an improved text. 
Few of us, it may be, have ever handled 
a Greek MS. of the New Testament, but 
“every schoolboy ’’ now knows that there 
are three such MSS. of primary author- 
ity; one of the fourth century, discov- 
ered in our time by Tischendorf at Mount 
Sinai, and now at St. Petersburg; anoth- 
er, also of the fourth century, which lay 
perdu in the Vatican for three hundred 
years, and has only recently been fully 
published ; the third, of the fifth century, 
presented to Charles I. by a patriarch of 
Constantinople, and now one of the treas- 
ures of the British Museum. Next to 
these, if not quite in the same line, are 
to be placed the Paris MS., probably of 
the fifth century, which was brought to 
France by Catherine de’ Medicis; and 
the one which, just three hundred years 
ago, was presented by Beza to the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, containing only the 


Gospels and the Atts of the Apostles. 
After these, but at a great distance from 
them in value, come about thirty MSS., 
or fragments of MSS., reaching down to 
the eleventh century. All those that 
have been mentioned are written in the 


great wxcia/ or capital character. There 
is a much larger number of others, of 
much later date, in the small character 
called cursive, or running. In addition 
to these MSS. of the Greek text, there 
are a great many versions — Alford refers 
to as many as fifty — in various languages, 
and of very various ages, the oldest be- 
ing the Syriac Peshito, supposed to be of 
the second century. Lastly there has 
been collected from along succession of 
the fathers of the Church, several of 
whom wrote as early as the second cen- 
tury, a vast number of passages in which 
the words of the New Testament are 
either expressly quoted or distinctly re- 
ferred to. 

Amid this great variety of authorities 
there exists, as might be expected, a great 
diversity of texts, from which the true 
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and original text has to be picked out. 
The broad principles on which this is to 
be done are in themselves sufficiently 
obvious. Ceferis paribus, that reading is 
to be preferred, as most likely to repre- 
sent the words actually used by the evan- 
gelist or the apostle, which is found in 
the earliest MSS., the earliest versions, 
the earliest quotations. That reading is 
to be preferred which has the support of 
the greatest number of independent au- 
thorities ; for the mere multiplication of 
them, when they are clearly derived from 
each other or from acommon source, adds 
nothing to their weight. That reading is 
to be preferred which gives a sense most 
in conformity with the modes of thought 
and expression which characterize the 
particular writer. A peculiar or difficult 
reading is deserving of attention in pro- 
portion to its singularity or difficulty, un- 
less it can be traced to some probable 
working of the mind of the copyist, or 
some natural tendency of his pen. 

But if the rules are easy to state, they 
are often very difficult to apply. Provok- 
ing conflicts of evidence arise. The wit- 
nesses who ought to know best disagree 
among themselves, or are contradicted by 
a host of others nearly as well informed; 
or their story is inconsistent with itself, 
or with known facts; noris it always easy 
even to make out what they say. It needs 
the skill and patience of a trained judge 
to get at the truth. Happily for us, judi- 
cial intellects of no mean order have been 
employed upon the task, and the results 
have been for some time before the gen- 
eral public. By the aid of such books as 
Alford’s “New Testament for English 
Readers,” Bagster’s “ Critical New Tes- 
tament,” and the Tauchnitz edition of the 
same, the least learned among us are in 
a position to form some idea how far the 
text from which the Authorized Version 
was made, a text based on MSS. of which 
none is older than the tenth century, is 
susceptible of amendment. 

Subsequent, in theory, to the settle- 
ment of the text, but general'y in fact 
pari passu with it, comes the work of 
translating it. This is not the place for 
more than the briefest notice-of the chief 
English translations of the New Testa- 
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ment. Three of them stand out promi- 
nently from among the others : Wycliffe’s, 
published in 1381 ; Tyndale’s in 1526; and 
the Authorized Version in 1611. What 
the dawn is to the sunrise, Wycliffe’s 
work was to Tyndale’s, It would be dif- 
ficult to exaggerate its historical impor- 
tance, or its interest in connection with 
the character of the man, and the enlight- 
ened patriotism of his aims. But it was 
one of those dawns which are soon over- 
clouded with a darkness that has to be 
dispelled afresh when the sun reaches the 
horizon.’ Before Tyndale’s version came 
forth Wycliffe’s had almost entirely dis- 
appeared out of the land; owing chiefly, 
no doubt, to the cruel vigor employed in 
suppressing it, but partly also to the great 
change which, in the interval, had passed 
over the English language. Tyndale was 
born about 1480, and therefore had the 
benefit of the general revival of learning 
which followed upon the taking of Con- 
stantinople in 1453, and the consequent 
dispersion of Greek scholars and Greek 
books throughout the West. He had 


also, as compared with his great prede- 
cessor, the inestimable advantages of a 
formed language in which to write, anda 
printing-press to give at once currency 
and stability to his writings. 


With these 
aids, and “ giving his life royally,” if ever 
man did, to his self-imposed task, he pro- 
duced a work which is for alltime. His 
translation of the New Testament, the 
first ever made into English direct from 
the original Greek, though it has been 
often altered and revised, not always for 
the better, is still “substantially the Bi- 
ble with which we are familiar,” with the 
“peculiar genius, if such a word may be 
permitted, which breathes through it, its 
mingled tenderness and majesty, its Saxon 
simplicity, its preternatural grandeur.” * 

It is painful to think how this noble 
gift and its donor were treated during his 
lifetime, not indeed by the English peo- 
ple, but by its rulers; how he lived an 
exile, and died at the stake, praying with 
his last breath, “ Lord, open the king of 
England’s eyes.” A few months more, 
and the prayer would have been a thanks- 
giving; for in 1537, the year following his 
martyrdom, Coverdale’s complete Bible, 
containing a New Testament based main- 
ly on Tyndale’s, was published in En- 
gland, “set forth with the kynge’s most 
gracious license.” 

From that date the license has never 
been withdrawn, exeept during Queen 


* Froude’s History of England, iii. 84. 
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Mary’s reign; an exception which fur- 
nishes an interesting and instructive epi- 
sode in the history of the subject. For 
in that dark time a number of English 
scholars, finding themselves debarred at 
home from the free use of the Scriptures, 
congregated at Geneva, and there in the 
city of Calvin, and under the influence of 
his teaching, produced a translation com- 
monly known as the Geneva Bible, but 
sometimes called, owing to a peculiar ren- 
dering of Genesis iii. 21, the “ Breeches ” 
Bible. Of course it could not be kept out 
of England, or from passing on to Scot- 
land; but having to be introduced surrep- 
titiously and under difficulties, it obtained 
all the firmer hold on the minds and affec- 
tions of the people; so strong a hold that 
the Bishops’ Bible, published in 1568, 
= failed to displace it, and its use only 

ied out in the time of Charles I., after 
the appearance of the Authorized Version. 
Its effects survived, first in the bias of 
British theology towards Puritanism and 
Independence, and secondly in the fusion 
of the English and Scottish forms of 
speech, which have never since been so 
distinct as they were before the Genevan 
New Testament was published in Edin- 
burgh in 1576. 

It was partly with a view to getting 
rid of this Bible, and its notes, “‘ savoring 
too much of dangerous and traitorous 
conceit,” that James I. was induced to 
issue his fat, in 1604, for “one uniform 
translation,” without comments. A com- 
mittee of about fifty translators was at 
once appointed —the most learned that 
could be found in Oxford and Cambridge 
—and after about seven years they 
issued a translation which before long 
superseded all others, and has been 
known for’ two hundred and seventy 
years as the Authorized Version. 

It is no light thing to touch an heir- 
loom of so many generations; and no 
one can wonder that when the question 
of a fresh revision was first mooted about 
a quarter of a century ago, many heads 
were shaken, and faint hearts shrank 
from the possible consequences of pub- 
licly admitting that our Bible fell short of 
absolute perfection. Some reassurance 
came with the reflection that the contem- 
poraneous existence of two different ver- 
sions of the Psalms — one in the Bible, the 
other in the Prayer-Book — had not pre- 
vented their being an unfailing fountain 
of comfort to devout hearts ; nay, that the 
double translation, acting like a stereo- 
scope, often made the meaning stand out 
in greater clearness and fulness to the 
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mental eye. And it was soon observed 
that the numerous specimens of retrans- 
lation which issued in various shapes 
from the press —the most important of 
them the work of one whose labors in 
connection with the text have been 
already mentioned, Dean Alford — while 
almost demonstrating the necessity of 
some alteration, showed at the same time 
within how narrow limits it would, in 
competent hands, be confined. Thus the 
world heard with great equanimity, if not 
with cordial satisfaction, in February, 
1870, that it had been formally resolved 
in the Upper House of Convocation to 
appoint a revision committee. It was 
among the last of the many excellent 
movements set on foot or headed by the 
inexhaustibly versatile energy of Bishop 
Wilberforce ; who, having once started it, 
wisely left it to be conducted by others of 
more solid learning and more specially 
devoted to the cause than himself. Two 
companies were formed — one to revise 
the Old, the other the New, Testament; 
the latter (with which alone we are 
now concerned) consisting of twenty-five 
specialists in Biblical criticism, represent- 
ing almost every section of British Chris- 
tians with the exception of the Romanists, 
and aided by a secretary worthy of such a 
board. Within a few months the work 
was taken in hand, and pursued with a 
steady perseverance beyond all praise. 
Before long, however, there arose the 
question, how were the inevitable ex- 
penses to be borne? Private subscrip- 
tions could not be counted upon; still 
less a subsidy from government. The 
reat printing-presses of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge stepped into the breach, and by 
purchasing the copyright supplied the 
necessary funds. Von homines, non Di, 
sed concessere columne. 

And now, within the last few days, the 
results of their ten years’ labors have 
been given to the world. What is the 
character of this Revised Version, and 
how far is it fitted to fill the place to 
which it aspires ? 

It would obviously be impossible, on so 
short acquaintance, and ina limited space, 
to give an adequate answer to these ques- 
tions. All that can be attempted here is 
to notice a few of the features which sau- 
tent aux yeux. 

To the eye or ear familiar with the old 
version it will be at once apparent that 
the number of alterations is very great. 
By the chairman himself, in his address 
to convocation, it was stated to amount, in 
some parts, to an average of three for 





every verse, one-tenth of them being due 
to changes of text. Let us consider 
first those which belong to this smaller 
class. 

“ A revision of the Greek text,” say the 
revisers in their preface, “‘ was the neces- 
sary foundation of our work; but it did 
not fall within our province to construct a 
continuous and complete Greek text.” A 
complete edition, however, of the text 
which underlies their version has been 
published by one of their number, Arch- 
deacon Palmer, with all the displaced read- 
ings set out at the foot of the page.* A 
large proportion of these displacements 
cannot be said to be of any great impor- 
tance. It is well known that the text 
from which the old version was made 
contained a multitude of words and 
phrases and even sentences not found in 
the old MSS., and introduced apparently 
into the later copies, in the long course of 
successive transcriptions, either by mere 
inadvertence, or with the object of point- 
ing or explaining the acknowledged mean- 
ing. Connecting particles like “and” and 
“but” were freely inserted; “he said” 
was expanded into “he answered and 
said;” the name of the speaker was sub- 
stituted for the pronoun “he.” Often a 
few words which helped to bring out the 
meaning more fully were brought in from 
a parallel passage; or a note which had 
been written on the margin of an old MS. 
was incorporated by a copyist into the 
text of his copy. 

It was inevitable that these interpola- 
tions should be discarded, and their omis- 
sion is in most cases quite unimportant. 
A few of them, however, will be missed. 
Thus, St. Luke’s version of the Lord’s 
Prayer suffers greatly by losing the words 
“which art in Heaven,” “ Thy will be 
done as in Heaven so in earth,” “ but 
deliver us from temptation.” It will be 
observed, however, that these words are 
retained in the parallel passage in St. 
Matthew’s Gospel, from which they ap- 
pear to have been imported into St. 
Luke’s. Similar omissions will be noticed 
in some of the accounts of the Last Sup- 


* Simultaneously with this, but quite independently 
of it, has come forth the long-expected edition of the 
Greek text, by two other revisers, Canon Westcott 
and Dr. Hort, — the fruit, we believe, of a quarter of a 
century’s labors—to which is appended an extremely 
valuable summary of the contents of an Introduction 
which is to follow, on “the true principles of textual 
criticism generally, and the leading results which follow 
from their application to the New Testament.’’ (The 
New Testament in the Original Greek. The text re- 
vised by B. F. Westcott, D.D., and F. J. Hort, D.D. 
Crown 8vo. Macmiilan and Co., 1881.) Truly this is 
a jubilee year for English Biblical students. 
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per; but here also the combined result of 
all the accounts remains unaltered. A 
marked instance of a note improperly em- 
bodied in the text is the fourth verse of 
John v., containing an unauthorized, 
though probably early explanation, from 
the writer’s point of view, of the flocking 
of the sick, blind, halt, and withered to 
the pool of Bethesda. This is now re- 
stored to its proper place in the margin. 
The thirty-seventh verse of Acts viii. is 
not found in the best MSS., but was 
apparently added in perfect good faith as 
expressing what was necessarily implied 
in the narrative of the eunuch’s baptism 
by Philip. Itis relegated to the margin 
in the new version. The same fate has 
befallen the so-called doxology, in Mat- 
thew vi. 13. It has happened also to 
words which, in some respects, cannot so 
well be spared; those in which (Luke ix. 
55, 56) our Lord rebukes his disciples for 
proposing to call down fire from heaven 
on the Samaritans, saying, “ Ye know not 
what manner of spirit ye are of: for the 
Son of Man is not come to destroy men’s 
lives but to save them;” words which are 
less likely to have been put into our 
Lord’s mouth without authority, than to 
have been omitted from the original Gos- 
pel records along with those many sayings 
and doings which would have fiiled more 
books than the world could have con- 
tained. 

Some passages of considerable interest 
and importance are retained in the text, 
but with a note to show that their authen- 
ticity is doubted. Prominent among these 
is the last part of the last chapter of St. 
Mark, which does not occur in the best 
MSS., and which, consisting of little more 
than an epitome of facts already recorded 
elsewhere, and differing widely in point 
of language from the rest of the book, is 
not likely, whatever may be its origin, to 
be the writing of St. Mark. This may be 
a relief to some on whose ears the six- 
teenth verse of that chapter, as given in 
the old version, has grated harshly. On 
the other hand many will regret to find 
the note of spuriousness attached to that 
striking passage at the beginning of the 
eighth chapter of St. John — the story of 
the woman taken in adultery — which, as 
has been truly said, of all the incidents in 
the New Testament, “most clearly em- 
bodies the justice, mercy, and tenderness 
of Christ, and supplies us with the most 
— traits of his personal manners.” 

t seems hardly possible to doubt that it 


is a contemporary record of a real inci- 
dent: whether, as some maintain, really 
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written by St. John and suppressed from 
an idea that it might lead to making light 
of sin, or, as others somewhat strangely 
suppose, a fragment that has got loose 
from the end of Luke xxi. and strayed 
into this place. There is even a doubt, 
which one would fain treat, with Alford, 
as of no moment, regarding the authentic- 
| of the words recorded in our version 
of Luke xxiii. 34, “ Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do;” words, 
says Renan, which if they were not on the 
lips of Jesus, were certainly in his heart. 

To one passage of importance in the 
old version the revisers accord no place 
in text or margin, viz., the verse, already 
referred to, in 1st John v. 7, 8, concerning 
the three witnesses, which has no sup- 
port either from ancient Greek MSS. or 
ancient versions. Nor have they, appar- 
ently, seen sufficient ground for bestow- 
ing any notice on the words which in one 
MS. of great authority, and one only, are 
found after the fourth verse of Luke vi., 
words pregnant with the highest wisdom 
— “On the same day having seen a cer- 
tain man working on the Sabbath, he 
said unto him, Man, if thou knowest what 
thou doest, blessed art thou; but if thou 
knowest not, thou art cursed, and a trans- 
gressor of the law.” It seems almost as 
if they must have been in St. Paul’s mind 
when he wrote to the Romans (xiv. 22, 
23), “ Happy is he that condemneth not 
himself in that thing which he alloweth. 
And he that doubteth is condemned if he 
eat, because he eateth not of faith; for 
whatsoever is not of faith is sin.” 

One large class of textual alterations 
consists of cases in which errors had 
crept into the received text by the sub- 
stitution of one word for another, gener- 
ally owing “to similarity between them 
either in shape or in sound; for it appears 
probable that the copying was often done 
by dictation. For instance, it is remark- 
able how often, especially in the Epistles, 
“you,” and “ your” have been substituted 
for “we” “us” and “our,” or vice versd, 
and perhaps still more remarkable how 
seldom the sense of the passage is ma- 
terially affected by the substitution. The 
restoration of the true reading in these 
cases is almost always a gain to the 
reader. A few instances may here be 
given, not as by any means the most 
important, but as fair specimens of a large 
class. 

In the opening words of the sixth chap- 
ter of St. Matthew it is a decided im- 
provement to have the general term right- 
eousness. “Take heed that ye do not 
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our righteousness before men” — in- 
stead of the particular a/ms; which finds 
its proper place in the following verses, 
along with prayer and fasting, as one of 
the special forms of the kind of “right- 
eousness ” which is here spoken of. 

In the account of the transfiguration as 
given by St. Matthew, we now find St. 
Peter saying, “If thou wilt 7 will make 
here three tabernacles,” which is more 
characteristic of his impetuosity and self- 
confidence than the old reading, “ Let us 
make.” 

In the account given by St. Mark of 
the father who brought his son to have a 
dumb and deaf spirit cast out, in answer 
to the father’s piteous appeal, “If thou 
canst do anything have pity upon us and 
help us,” Jesus is made, in the old ver- 
sion, to say, “If thou canst believe, all 
things are possible to him that believeth.” 
There is more of vividness and point .in 
the new reading, according to which our 
Lord repeats in a tone of reproachful sur- 
prise the words of doubt: “ /f thou canst / 
All things are possible to him that be- 
lieveth.” 

In 2 Corinthians xii. 1, it seems cer- 
tainly more in St. Paul’s manner to write, 
“JT must needs glory, though it is not ex- 
pedient,” than to write “It is not expedi- 
ent for me doubtless to glory.” 

But it is time to turn to that which is, 
after all, the most important part of the 
book, and consider the numerous altera- 
tions made, not on grounds of textual 
criticism, but as improved renderings. 
The difficulty of this part of the work can 
hardly be exaggerated. The “five cler- 
gymen” who tried it in a partial and ten- 
tative manner about twenty-five years ago, 
were fain to confess that they found it a 
difficulty such as was “scarcely capable 
of being entirely surmounted.” The more 
credit to them, let us say heartily, that 
they should have persevered in their 
arduous undertaking. For to them, and 
more especially to the prime mover among 
them, the present Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol, it is mainly due that the pres- 
ent revision was ever taken in hand: and 
to him apparently the revisers are chiefly 
indebted for the admirable directions 
under which they have acted, as well as 
for the contagious example of his in- 
defatigable zeal and conscientious thor- 
oughness of work. For more than ten 
years they labored; four hundred and 
seven sittings were held, of which the 
chairman attended at all but two; seven 
times the translation was revised; twice 
it crossed and re-crossed the Atlantic, to 
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obtain the benefit of suggestions from 
American coadjutors. The judicious char- 
acter of the directions on which they pro- 
ceeded has been already noticed. The 
reverence with which they took up the 
time-honored version committed to them 
for revision is expressed in their preface 
in the strongest manner: “ The longer we 
have been engaged upon it the more we 
have learnt to admire its simplicity, its 
dignity, its power, its happy turns of ex- 
pression, its general accuracy, and, we 
must not fail to add, the music of its 
cadences and the felicities of its rhythm.” 

Nor can any one find fault with their 
description of the ideal which they kept 
before them: to produce “a version that 
shall be alike literal and idiomatic, faith- 
ful to each thought of the original, and 
yet, in the expression of it, harmonious 
and free.” Neither is our confidence in 
them diminished by the candor of the 
concluding words in which they express 
their consciousness that their own ideal 
has not been perfectly realized. ‘“ While 
we dare to hope that in places not a few 
of the New Testament the introduction 
of slight changes has cast a new light 
upon much that was difficult and obscure, 
we cannot forget how often we have failed 
in expressing some finer shades of mean- 
ing which we recognized in the original, 
how often idiom has stood in the way of 
a perfect rendering, and how often the 
attempt to preserve a familiar form of 
words, or even a familiar cadence, has 
only added another perplexity to those 
which already beset us.” 

A work conceived in such a spirit, and 
carried through with so much industry by 
a set of men so abundantly qualified for 
it both individually and collectively, is 
not to be disposed of in a few sentences 
of hasty criticism. And yet, under the 
shelter of St. Paul’s “I must needs, 
though it is not expedient,” it may be 
permitted even at this early period to 
offer a few remarks which, if necessarily 
superficial and “sporadic,” are at least 
made in no captious vein. 

A translator has two distinct duties: 
he has to make out the meaning of his 
author so as to be able, if necessary, to 
explain it in paraphrase or periphrasis; 
and he has to clothe that meaning in suit- 
able language. The one is the province 
of the scholar, who must, in a case like 
this, be also a theologian ; the other, con- 
sidering the conditions under which this 
translation had to be made, demanded the 
skill of a consummate literary artist. Of 
the first part of the task it may be said 
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emphatically that in the multitude of 
counsellors there is safety. Twenty-four 
men, including at least four — the bishops 
of Gloucester and Bristol and of Durham, 
and the deans of Westminster and Llan- 
daff — whose previous publications show 
a lifelong study of the subject, having at 
their command all the vast resources of 
modern learning, working in cordial co- 
operation, and repeatedly revising each 
other’s suggestions, were not likely to go 
far astray in their corporate and collective 
judgment. It will probably be allowed 
on all hands that in this point of view, as 
correcting the acknowledged errors in the 
old version, removing ambiguities, giving 
a meaning where there was none, and 
setting forth, either in text or margin, the 
most probable interpretation of obscure 
and difficult passages, the new version 
deserves our cordial gratitude, and leaves 
in fact little, if anything, to be desired. 
We no longer read, in Philippians ii. 6, 
that Jesus “thought it not robbery” to 
be equal with God, which is: manifestly 
wrong, but that he “counted it not a 
prize,” or, as explained in the margin, “a 
thing to be grasped at.” In Acts vii. 45, 
and Hebrews iv. 8, it is made clear that 
Joshua is meant, and not our Lord. In 


1 Timothy vi. 5, instead of “supposing 


that gain is godliness,” which has no 
meaning, we have “ supposing that godli- 
ness is a way of gain,” which has a mean- 
ing exactly suited to the context. Such 
chapters as Romans vii., 2 Corinthians 
iii., may now be read with as full compre- 
hension as we can ever hope to attain of 
the scope of their argument; for in St. 
Paul’s writings there will probably always 
remain to us, in any translation, as to St. 
Peter in the original, “some things not 
easy to be understood.” 

But when it comes to clothing in suit- 
able language the ascertained meaning, 
numbers are no longer an advantage; 
indeed, it may be doubted whether any 
composition of a high order in point of 
literary form was ever produced by co-op- 
eration. The Authorized Version may 
be cited as an example; but it does not 
appear that the Authorized Version was 
the result of any real “discussion in com- 
mon;” and Mr. Froude is probably right 
in attributing, as he does in the passage 
already referred to, its peculiar grace to 
“the impress of the mind of one man, 
William Tyndale.” It has always been a 
marvel that this charm has been so little 
impaired by the revisions which his work 
has already undergone; and it seemed 
more than could be hoped that it should 
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survive the “corporate and collective” 
correction of twenty-four zealous hands. 
And yet it will pookully be admitted by 
every candid reader that in the new ver- 
sion it has been preserved in a manner 
truly admirable; that in spite of all the 
multitudinous changes, the general char- 
acter and tone and hue of the book are 
practically unaltered. 

The real question which will be asked 
by all, most pressingly by those who have 
the greatest verbal familiarity with our 
present Bible, is whether all these many 
changes were really necessary ; whether, 
to use the words of the first of the rules 
laid down for the guidance of the revisers, 
they have “introduced as few alterations 
as possible, consistently with faithful- 
ness.” 

There are probably few persons who 
will not be disposed, at least on a first 
perusal, to answer this question unfavor- 
ably. Take a few instances out of many 
thousands. If some of them are in them- 
selves trifling, this makes them only the 
more to the point. The passage to which 
every one will turn, on first opening the 
book, is the Lord’s Prayer. The altera- 
tions there made in consequence of 
change of text have been already noticed ; 
for them the translators, as such, are 
hardly responsible. Two others may 
fairly be said to have been demanded by 
“faithfulness.” ‘“ Have forgiven” is un- 
doubtedly a more correct rendering than 
“forgive,” and the substitution of “the 
evil one” for “ evil,” is at least important, 
and rests on substantial grounds of criti- 
cism. There is indeed nothing in the 
Greek to show whether the word is mas- 
culine or neuter; but in preferring that 
alternative which is least consonant to 
modern ide&s, the revisers may well have 
been influenced by the fact that the word 
here used in the Syriac Peshito, the earli- 
est of all the versions, and therefore the 
most likely to represent the ideas of 
Apostolic times, is one which is invaria- 
bly applied to a person, never to an ab- 
straction. But why should the familiar 
“ Jead us not into temptation ” have been 
changed into “ drizg,” which conveys, for 
all practical purposes, precisely the same 
idea? On the other hand it may be asked, 
by way of parenthesis, in connection with 
the same passage, why no notice is taken 
either in text or margin of an alternative 
of some importance in the punctuation. 
There are those to whom both the turn of 
the thought and the form of the expres- 
sion, especially when exhibited to the eye 
as in Westcott and Hort’s edition, appear 
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to demand that the words “as in heaven 
so on earth” should be connected with 
the two first petitions as well as with the 
third; so that the common burden and, 
so to speak, the point of all this first part 
of the prayer should be an aspiration 
after a heavenl> ife on earth; that on 
earth as in heaven God’s name should be 
hallowed, his kingdom established, his 
will done. With full stops after name 
and come this is impossible; but commas 
would have left the question open. Per- 
haps the revisers would have objected to 
this, on the principle, with which no one 
can quarrel, of “never leaving [in the 
text] any translation or any arrangement 
of words which could adapt itself to one 
or other of two interpretations.” But the 
alternative might at least have been men- 
tioned in the margin, as other variations 
of punctuation are. 

To return to sins of commission. Why 
should “ Ye shall know them by their 
fruits,” in Matthew vii. 16, have been ex- 
changed for “By their fruits ye shall 
know them”? No doubt the latter is in 
accordance with the order of the original 
words; but in translation keeping the 
order of the original words is always a 
question of discretion and taste, often of 
ear. In this case theear of the old trans- 
lators would seem to have required the 


one arrangement of words in the six- 
teenth verse to balance the other in the 


twentieth. Whether they were right or 
wrong in the matter of taste, may be a 
question; but can it be said that “ faith- 
fulness” required that they should be 
corrected? In the twenty-fourth verse of 
the same chapter the old version had, 
“ Therefore whosoever heareth these say- 
ings of mine: ” was it really necessary to 
alter this into “ Every one therefore which 
heareth these words of mine ”? 

Instances of these trifling and appar- 
ently gratuitous alterations might be mul- 
tiplied to any extent; but there is one of 
more interest and importance which must 
be separately noticed. After the Sermon 
on the Mount, there is probably no pas- 
sage in the New Testament which so 
many people know by heart as the de- 
scription of charity in the thirteenth 
chapter of 1 Corinthians. In the New 
Version they will find the familar word 
gone, and “love” substituted for it. The 
proper translation of the word dya77 is an 
old subject of dispute. Bacon, as is well 
known, objected to the use of the word 
“love” for it, as being already appropri- 
ated to fue. Professor Eadie tells us that 
“the rendering /ove was adduced, in the 
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Scottish Parliament of 1543, as an objec- 
tion to the free circulation of Scripture.” * 
It was one of the handles for Sir T. 
More’s coarse and bitter vituperation of 
Tyndale. His defence of it was that 
“Charity was no known English for 
that sense which Agape _ requireth.” 
Times have changed since then, and with 
them the sense of many a word ; for words 
are not dead matter, but, like men, they 
insensibly change their character, and 
develop new powers according to the po- 
sitions which they fill. ‘ Charity” is not 
the same word as it was in 1611. During 
the two hundred and seventy years for 
which it has occupied its present place in 
the Authorized Version, associations have 
grown up around it which make it, to the 
feeling of many, ¢he only “ known English 
for that sense which Agape requireth ” in 
the passages in which it occurs ; and its 
suppression now in these passages cannot 
be accounted for except as the result of 
some unhappy theory of inconsistency 
and uniformity. 

But these and like instances are not 
required to show how warm is the attach- 
ment of the revisers to uniformity. It is 
sufficiently declared in that part of their 
preface which refers to “ alterations nec- 
essary by consequence,” which should be 
studied by any one who wishes to see how 
they have persuaded themselves that such 
alterations, “though not in themselves 
required by the general rule of faithful- 
ness,” are nevertheless “not at variance 
with the rule of introducing as few 
changes as faithfulness would allow.” It 
may be doubted how far their reasoning 
on this point will satisfy the majority of 
their readers. To Englishmen in general 
—and it is for Englishmen that the book 
may be supposed to be primarily intended 
—uniformity for its own sake has no 
charm. On the contrary, they have a pos- 
itive weakness for anomaly, one phase of 
which is that love of inequality which Mr. 
Gladstone recognizesinthem. In literary 
compositions certainly they like, or used 
to like, variety of expression, as conduc- 
ing to strength and richness of style, and 
indirectly to fulness and freedom of 
thought. The idea of guarding against 
“ unequal dealing towards a great number 
of good English words,” though it may 
have a comical sound when solemnly 
propounded by a body of grave translat- 
ors, is quite in keeping with the national 
humor. Add to this that the ordinary 


* The English Bible, i. 190: a mine of information 
on the whole subject. 
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Englishman, whatever may be his politi- 
cal creed, is, in matters of sentiment, 
highly conservative, and we have a two- 
fold reason for fearing that in proportion 
to the degree in which uniformity has in 
this revision been insisted upon. at the 
cost of changes otherwise unnecessary, 
will be the length of time that must elapse 
before it will be taken home, if ever it is 
taken home, to the hearts of the people. 

In the mean time many will be watch- 
ing its course with keen interest, and per- 
haps endeavoring to cast its horoscope. 
The circumstances under which it is 
launched on the world are in some re- 
spects very different from those of its 
ee predecessor. On the one hand the 

ible of 1611 had, though in no strictly 
formal shape, royal authority, whereas 
the new version, as we have been warned 
by the metropolitan bishop, cannot le- 
gally be used in any church, so that it 
will not really be a case of what has been 
termed “ competitive circulation.” Again, 
the former was brought out with the de- 
clared object of putting a stop to disputes 
and r valries among contending versions ; 
the latter comes as a claimant, to disturb 
a peaceful possession of three centuries 
duration. 

On the other hand, the very length of 
the reign of the present version is an ar- 
gument in favor of some change; while 
both the lapse of time, and the great revo- 
lutions of thought and criticism in recent 
years, made it certain beforehand that this 
revision would be a greater advance on 
its predecessors than any one of them 
was on those which preceded it. At the 
same time the enormous number of cop- 
ies of it which have gone forth to all the 
ends of the earth, secure for it, better 
than any royal proclamation, a large au- 
dience, and a fair if not a favorable hear- 
ing. By many who are not prepared to 
receive it as a Bible, it will be welcomed 
as a handy-volume commentary, giving, in 
convenient form, the net results of the 
latest criticism. It has been suggested 
that it should, as was the case with the 
Bishops’ Bible, remain, so to speak, on 
the stocks for a few years, to receive such 
corrections as may appear necessary after 
the searching examination to which it is 
sure to be submitted. And though, from 
the proceedings in convocation, it would 
appear that the revisers consider them- 
selves and are considered as functi officio, 
the world no doubt would welcome the 
announcement that they were willing 
to remain in office until the committee of 
the whole house, to which their bill has 





been referred, shall have made its re- 
ort. 

What will be the upshot of that report 
it would be rash to predict. ‘‘ Man’s first 
word,” says one of the brothers in 
“ Guesses at Truth,” “is Ves, his second 
Vo, his third and last Yes.” It may be 
that many whose first feeling about this 
new version was one of unmingled ad- 
miration of its great excellences, and de- 
light at finding the general character of 
the old Bible so loyally preserved, may on 
closer inspection be provoked and re- 
pelled by the great amount of liberty 
taken with the old text in matters of de- 
tail, the multitude of alterations which 
will appear to them uncalled for and pe- 
dantic. And yet, in the third stage they 
may come to reflect that this is, after all, 
an offence rather against rules prescribed 
by the Convocation of Canterbury than 
against any permanent and _ essential 
canons of literary taste; that the incon- 
venience of these changes would not out- 
live a generation, while the benefit of 
them, if they are improvements at all, 
would be permanent; and their third and 
last judgment may be that in aiming at 
ultimate permanence rather than at imme- 
diate acceptance, the revisers have shown 
themselves not only true toa higher ideal, 
but wiser, even in their generation, than 
either their employers or their critics. 

THEODORE WALROND. 


From The Argosy. 
THE SHUT-UP HOUSES. 


BY ISABELLA FYVIE MAYO, AUTHOR OF “THE 
OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE,” 
‘““THE*MYSTERY OF DR. HARDY’S 
MARRIAGE,” ETC. 


I. 


EveRYBopy in the City knew these 
shut-up houses. They stood in all their 
gaunt dreariness and desolation, on the 

reat main thoroughfares, like loathsome 

eggars basking in the sunshine beside 
the market cross or on the palace steps. 

There were many of these houses, and 
they did not all stand together. There 
were two immense buildings going to 
decay on Hay Hill, not three minutes’ 
walk from the cathedral; there was an- 
other, in a busy little street in the lawyers’ 
quarter; and there were three or four 
more, all in a row, at that corner of the 
Great South Road where it is intersected 
by Wharf Street. The country cousins, 
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arriving at the railway terminus there, 
saw these as their first glimpse of Lon- 
don, and began to wonder whether the 
streets were likely to be paved with gold, 
when the buildings were allowed to 
moulder into dust and ashes. 

Nobody seemed to remember when 
these houses had been in any different 
condition. Nobody’s memory seemed to 
recall them as anything but shut-up 
houses. For years and years they had 
not seemed to grow more dingy or dilapi- 
dated, having long since reached that 
state when any change for the worse was 
not likely to be very apparent. 

From attic to area not one pane of 
glass remained in the windows. The 
boys who had broken them must have 
grown into elderly men. Yet most of the 
windows were shuttered and barred, 
though here and there a heavier stone or 
a more vigorous throw had snapped a 
rusty hinge or smashed a rotten board. 

if on a Sunday afternoon, or at early 
morning, or any other time of silence, a 
passer-by stood motionless opposite one 
of these openings, he might see a rat run 
across the floor of the room within, or a 
stray breeze stir the torn paper or loose 
straw which the last inhabitants had left 
behind them. Who were those last 
inhabitants ? and why did they go? The 
houses on Hay Hill had shops to them, 
but the names and trades had faded quite 
from the signboards. 

Of course there were stories about the 
shut-up houses. The worst of it was, 
there were so many of them — and each 
so different —that they could not all be 
true. It is also a melancholy fact that 
those shut-up houses caused a great deal 
of dissension among those respectable 
folk who are known as “the oldest inhabi- 
tants.” Mr. Towers, the great grocer on 
Hay Hill, said they were “in Chancery,” 
as if that magic phrase was quite enough 
to explain everything mysterious. But 
Mr. Brown, the baker, laughed the Chan- 
cery idea to scorn. His story was that 
there had been a murder committed in 
one of the houses, by the man who was 
the owner of them all, and that so he had 
disappeared, and could never come back 
to claim his property for fear the police 
should come down upon him. 

Sam Wilks, an attorney’s clerk, who 
wanted to be a detective, made a pilgrim- 
age to the Great South Road, 2nd had a 
gossip in the Wharf Street shops con- 
cerning the shut-up houses there. He 
came back highly delighted with the re- 
sult of his expedition, There had been 





a murder done there too, down in the 
kitchen of the last shut-up house from 
the corner. There had been mysterious 
lights seen there more than once —and, 
better than all (and everybody’s flesh 
began to creep), on a certain Christmas 
Eve, after dark, a boy who with a string, 
a dump, and a lucifer-match was fishing 
about in the area for a fourpenny bit he 
had seen there while it was daylight, had 
been suddenly scared by hearing a scrap- 
ing, shovelling sound within, as if some- 
body —a ghost, of course — was digging 
agrave. It did not go on for many min- 
utes, but it was quite certain he had heard 
something, because he stayed there till . 
other people came, and the first two or 
three heard something too. Quite a 
crowd gathered, and were very angry 
because by this time there was nothing to 
hear; and would not disperse till the 
policeman made a feint of taking one man 
to the station-house. Then of course 
they followed him and forgot all about 
everything else. 

But after Sam Wilks’s delightful bor- 
rors concerning the lights and noises in 
the shut-up mansions in Wharf Street, 
the dwellers on Hay Hill began to whis- 
per concerning things which hitherto they 
declared they had “ kept to themselves.” 

First and foremost among those whis- 
perers was Miss Wince, who lived next 
door to these mysterious buildings, carry- 
ing on her calling as dressmaker in a 
first-floor room, and retiring into private 
life with her apprentices in the large, low 
attics, which, on such an eminence as 
Hay Hill, had a really fine sky viéw, and 
ieahes down on a wide landscape of red 
tile and gray slate. She was a great 
reader of romances, and bought old ones 
cheap. She soon put in circulation a 
stock of present-day rumors which speed- 
ily threw poor old Mr. Brown and his 
ancient legends quite into the shade. 

“1 know what I know,” she would say 
oracularly, with a pin in the corner of her 
mouth, “ but what I’ve always held to is, 
that them who say what they know when 
they’re sure nobody will believe ’em, is 
fools! (Gores are all the fashion now, 
ma’am, and yours is just the figure they'll 
suit — not like some of my ladies.) When 
I just mentioned what I’d heard to the 
doctor the other day, he said it was the 
wind, or rats, or a little of both! Tell me 
it’s the wind! Tell meit’s rats! Has the 
wind two voices? And do rats swear? 
I know what I know, but a poor woman 
earning her bread has no right to speak. 
I trust I can keep myself to myself as 
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well as any in St. Mitre’s Parish, and bet- 
ter too, for they’re a low, gossiping set 
generally. (You shall have your dress on 
Saturday evening, faithful, ma’am, and 
don’t you fidget if it’s ten o’clock before 
it comes.)” 

Now St. Mitre’s, of whose parishioners 
Miss Wince thought so poorly, was a big 
church, standing on the highest part of 
Hay Hill. It was a handsome building, 
not without historical associations, for it 
was full of the effigies of nameless knights, 
and these and sundry worn-out brasses 
attracted a great many antiquarians to it. 
It also boasted some very fine old stained 
glass and some rich oak carving. Its in- 
cumbent was an earnest, faithful man, 
and as his parish was not so utterly given 
up to offices and warehouses as those of 
many City churches, St. Mitre’s still pos- 
sessed a fair congregation. 

Myers, the beadle, made a very decent 
income out of the combination of his 
Christmas boxes, the fees from the anti- 
quarians, and his settled salary. Besides, 
he and his wife enjoyed the use of two 
pretty little rooms over the church porch. 
With the discontent common to human 
nature, Mrs. Myers looked upon these 
rooms as a very doubtful advantage. 

The American ladies who came to see 


the chipped knights and the great poet’s|1 


neglected-looking grave in the church- 
yard, were often asked to rest a while in 
irs. Myers’s little parlor, and they would 
tell her how they envied her mullioned 
windows and queer corner cupboards. 
But Mrs. Myers always answered, with a 
sigh, that “it was not a cheery thing to 
be left alone with the dead.” Myers was 
above “all such nonsense,” so that his 
wife had to “hide her feelings;” which 
meant that she talked of nothing but her 
self-restraint from morning till night. 

When the new mysteries concerning 
the shut-up houses began to leak out, 
Mrs. Myers’s sufferings were intensified. 
She began to take “cold shivers” when- 
ever she walked near a certain illegible 
memorial stone in the chancel, which ru- 
mor had somehow connected with some 
of the more remote dead-and-gone owners 
of the desolate property. 

At last, one Wednesday evening, when 
she and her husband had chosen to retire 
to their own apartment during the week- 
night evening service, they had an argu- 
ment on the subject, and Mrs. Myers, 
finding herself flatly contradicted, and 
not too poiitely characterized by her bet- 
ter half, went into violent hysterics. Her 
shrieks resounding through the church, 





two weak women in the congregation 
caught the subtle infection, and began to 
scream too, the babes brought for baptism 
set up a terrible roaring, and such a scene 
of general confusion ensued that the in- 
dignant clergyman had no resource but to 
stop in the middle of the prayers, and 
dismiss the worshippers. 

And through the parish of St. Mitre’s, 
from supper-table to supper-table, flew 
the report that the beadle’s wife had seen 
the ghost of either the murderer or the 
murdered of the shut-up houses. 


II. 


“ Wuart is all this about?” asked the 
parish doctor, Dr. Bird, of the Rev. Mr. 
Lane, when he met him next day walking 
with young Mr. Duncan, the lawyer. 

“You ought to know better than I can, 
doctor,” said the clergyman. 

Dr. Bird laughed knowingly. “Then 
I should say it was about nothing,” he 
remarked. “This is the recipe for the 
grandest uproar and mystification—a 
ew weak women, a pound of self-decep- 
tion, and an ounce of fancy.” 

“ What do you call fancy?” asked the 
clergyman. 

“The working of the mind in uncer- 
tain material,” answered Dr. Bird prompt- 


a A good definition, I think,” said Mr. 
Lane. ‘ Well, do you know, I think that 
should have come first, and not last, in 
your recipe. It matters to us all, and 
therefore not surely least to those whom 
you call ‘weak women,’ whether our fan- 
cies be pleasant or unpleasant.” 

“You are not giving in to the cold shiv- 
ers and the creeps and the voices, sure- 
ly?” asked Dr. Bird, with something very 
like a sneer in his tone. 

“‘ No, certainly I am not,” returned the 
clergyman in his quiet, dignified manner. 
“| think it is you who give in to them by 
ignoring the unpleasant and unwholesome 
fancies which breed them. I believe that 
from ‘ nothing comes nothing.’ ” 

“ Certainly,” the doctor assented stout- 
ly. “There can be no effect without a 
cause —the cause in this case being the 
woman’s fears and weakness.” 

* But these, too, must have their cause 
for outbreak,” said theclergyman. “ The 
root of any plant is not simply the point 
at which the stem passes out of our sight 
into the ground. A deeper cause for all 
this uproar, Dr. Bird, is those shut-up 
houses.” 

“Tut!” cried the doctor, “if they had 
not one thing to frighten themselves about 
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they would find another. I cannot under- 
stand people’s minds being affected by 
such trifles as these houses. How do 
they hurt them? They are not their busi- 
ness. They lose nothing by them.” 

“You don’t know what effect it might 
have even on you, if the sun turned black 
and stayed so,” said the clergyman. “ You 
are an educated man; you have read 
much. Ycu move among people of simi- 
lar education and mental capacity. You 
have travelled and have laid in a large 
stock of remembered scenery, which, so 
to speak, you can shift at pleasure for 
your own entertainment. But these other 
people have few or none of these things 
— their lives are confined within the nar- 
rowest limits. Now for years these mis- 
erable, shut-up houses have been a centre 
of unhealthy curiosity and gossip. They 
have stimulated invention in the direction 
of ghastly crimes ; they have filled empty 
a hungry imagination with a phantas- 
magoria of evil spirits and malignant pas- 
sions. It seems to me that you, as a 
scientific man, should be the very last to 
deny the almost irresistible power of sub- 
tle influences.” 

“Well, well, there may be something 
in what you say,” assented the doctor. 
“ But, after all, it is none of our business, 
and I don’t see what all our wisdom can 
do in the matter, since these unfortunate 
houses are neither my patients nor your 
parishioners.” 

“If I could find out to whom they be- 
long,” said the clergyman, “I would try 
to bring some influence to bear in that 
quarter.” 

“Can’t Mr. Duncan give us any infor- 
mation on that point?” asked Dr. Bird, 
suddenly turning to the young lawyer, 
who had walked silently beside them, a 
very attentive listener to their argu- 
ments. 

Mr. Duncan smiled and shook his head, 
which might or might not be a polite and 
perfectly legal way of conveying that he 
did not mean to say anything. 

Mr. Duncan was quite a young man, 
with bright, kind, gray eyes, which always 
looked as if he was going to tell some 
- good news. He had a fair, pale face, and 
that peculiar style of plain features which 
wear a refinement that handsome faces 
rarely have. Mr. Duncan was a much 
imposed-upon man. Even a lawyer’s pro- 
fessional reputation for astuteness and 
severity could not serve to keep off the 
crowd of intentional swindlers and natu- 
ral-born “ sponges ” who surrounded him. 
Yet he was a clever lawyer, and won his 
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clients’ cases, and then could not bear to 
charge many of them anything except 
costs out of pocket. He had a great 
many clients, yet he often would say, 
“Somehow, | do not get a paying connec- 
tion.” How could he, when he had not 
the heart to make it pay ? 

Mr. Duncan was certainly not making 
his fortune; but he was paying his way, 
and as his constant prayer was that “he 
might die in harness,” he looked forward 
hopefully, had always a merry word on 
his lips, and thought the world such a 
bright and pleasant place, that he was 
accustomed to say he could realize heaven 
best by thinking of it as something just 
better than earth. His favorite hymn 
was Bonar’s “ Meeting-Place,” and he had 
a special mark set against the lines, — 


Loving on, unchilled, unhindered, 
Loving once, and evermore. 


Mr. Duncan’s house was kept by a 
maiden aunt. She loved him, she spoiled 
him, and to his face she called him a fool, 
well knowing that she would not have 
loved him half so well had he been other 
than he was. 

The moment Dr. Bird tried to draw 
him into the conversation he paused, 
looked at his watch, and remarking that 
he had an appointment at a certain court 
within the hour, he shook hands with his 
two companions and hastened away. 

“ He knows a good deal about the prop- 
erty hereabouts,” said Mr. Lane, * but 
there doesn’t seem much to be drawn 
from him.” 

“ Perhaps there isn’t much to draw,” 
returned the doctor. ‘“ Poor fellow!” 

“Why ‘poor fellow’? asked the cler- 
gyman. “I don’t see why he is to be pit- 
ied, doctor ?” 

“Don’t you?” saidthe doctor. “ Well, 
I hate looking at one’s neighbors in a 
professional way, but sometimes one can- 
not help it. He is as fine a case of 
phthisis as ever I saw — every symptom 
marked. He has one foot in the grave, 
Mr. Lane, no matter how long he takes 
before he puts in the other.” 

“Dear me,” answered the clergyman. 
“ I thought he looked delicate, but then he 
is always in such spirits: why, he is one 
of the gayest and most hopeful men I 
know.” 

“ That’s one of the symptoms,” said the 
doctor. 

At that moment somebody tapped the 
clergyman on the shoulder. It was Mr. 
Duncan come back again. Dr. Bird 
started, and rather uneasily reflected that 








it was impossible he could have overheard 
anything. The young lawyer’s face was 
even more bright and eager than usual. 

“Have you never heard the slightest 
rumor, Mr. Lane,” he asked, “to whom 
these empty houses belong? I ask you 
in the first instance, because as you say 
you have been interested in this side of 
the matter, you have probably made some 
inquiries yourself.” 

“It is easy for me to tell you all I 
know,” replied Mr. Lane. “I was told 
that the person who makes herself respon- 
sible for these houses when absolutely 
compelled to do so, is a poor old woman 
living in Wharf Street —near the other 
shut-up houses, you understand. I don’t 
know who has seen her, but nobody can 
fathom whose agent she is, and I should 
not think it at all unlikely that she does 
not know herself. I remember hearing, 
in some casual way, that she was quite a 
needy person, like an old female servant. 
I remember somebody trying to make 
something out of her years and years ago. 
She was threatened with an action of 
some sort. But she kept still and held 
her tongue and the matter blew over. I 
should think she must be dead by this 
time. Perhaps some of the rate-collec- 
tors may be able to give you more re- 
cent information than this,” Mr. Lane 
added. 

“Thank you, very much, but I don’t 
think I'll trouble them, you have told me 
quite enough for the present. Good 
morning, again.” And once more he 
hastened away. 

“I told you he knew nothing,” observed 
Dr. bird. “I wonder what he has taken 
into his head. J dare say he thinks those 
houses have stood still long enough. 
Lawyers live on the steam of stirring 
property.” 

“1 am not so sure that he knows noth- 
ing,” said Mr. Lane, who always cultivated 
a cautious and take-nothing-for-granted 
tone when he was with a man of science. 
“ However, we shall see whether anything 
comes of it.” 


III. 

Wuat could Mr. Duncan have taken 
into his head? Probably he matured his 
plans as he walked towards the court, for 
as soon as he had fulfilled his appoint- 
ment there, he sauntered straight in the 
direction of the Great South Road. 

It led through some of the busiest City 
streets, and then across the river. He 
stopped and looked down at its silvery 
highway, for he liked to see the red-sailed 
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barges heavy with their loads of yellow 
hay. But he did not linger long. 

Now the Great South Road is not a 
genteel or fashionable locality. It is a 
place to buy cheap chairs, ready-made 
coats, and cotton pocket-handkerchiefs. 
A smell of tar and tallow pervades it. It 
has an old church behind a few pale trees, 
and one or two dingy charitable institu- 
tions of the minor sort. Mr. Duncan 
looked up at the great manufacturing 
premises around him, and then pushed on 
to Wharf Street, where he came toa dead 
pause and gazed up at the great ruinous 
shut-up houses, fac-similes of those he 
knew so well in his own parish of St. Mi- 
tre’s, Hay Hill. 

There were three of these dismal build- 
ings, and as he looked at them, his eye 
travelled on to the next house, exactly 
like them in size and architectural ar- 
rangement, and not altogether unlike 
them, he suddenly noticed, in its desola- 
tion and dreariness. Like them it had. 
been. built for private residence. They 
had all been grand houses in their day, 
for there were dusty, chipped architraves 
of richly carved wood above the doors, 
and the link-holders had not yet been 
wrenched from the railings beside them. 
The upper windows of the house, which 
was still apparently inhabited, were all 
closed, and the shutters looked as if they 
had not been disturbed for years. But 
none of the glass panes were broken. 
The parlor windows were open: that is 
to say they were screened only by old- 
fashioned venetian blinds in two divisions, 
which went up one-third of their height 
and were then met by thin, worn, but per- 
fectly clean, white linen blinds. 

Mr. Duncan took note of all these 
things, and then looked round about him, 
and straightway turned into a grocer’s 
shop on the opposite side of Wharf, 
Street. 

It was asmall, prim, old-fashioned shop, 
with very bright copper scales on the 
counter. A respectable-looking man, with 
grizzled gray hair, was making some en- 
tries ina ledger. Mr. Duncan enquired 
if he happened to keep a local directory, 
and the grocer instantly produced one. 

He looked up the numbers of the 
houses opposite. Nos. 1, 2, and 3 were 
left in blank. No. 4, the half-desolate 
house, was filled in by the name of Mrs. 
Celestina Turner. 

“ Oh,” said Mr. Duncan, still running 
his finger down the list of names. “No. 
4 is occupied by a Mrs. Turner, is it? ” 

“Yes, sir,” answered the grocer, “and 
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she has always lived there since our time, 
though you might have asked many people 
in this street, and they wouldn’t have 
known her name.” 

“ Then she’s a very old lady,” said Mr. 
Duncan, only half interrogatively. 

“ Well, sir, she must be that when one 
comes to think of it,” replied the grocer. 
“ But one does not see much of her. She 
was certainly oldish when we came here, 
and we’ve been here full thirty-five years.” 

“Ts she really very queer, or is she 
merely a woman with certain ways of her 
own?” asked Mr. Duncan confidentially. 

“Well, sir, I hardly like to say,” an- 
swered the grocer, settling down into a 
leaning position on his counter. “As 
you say, folks have a right to their own 
ways. If she’s rich, she must be a miser, 
and if she’s poor, then there must be 
some mystery that keeps her from letting 
off the rest of that great, big house, which 
is just lying waste. For it’s generally 
believed hereabout that it is her own 
house, and also all those other houses 
alongside of it, and some people do say a 
deal of property elsewhere. You see all 
that is queer, sir. Now, my missus 
makes a great deal out of the clothes the 
poor old body wears — faded, old-fash- 
ioned satins and silks and gauzes. The 
women all harp on that string. I don’t 
see much in that myself. Why should 
she buy new clothes, while she’s got the 
old ones to wear out? I tell my wife 
Mrs. Turner shows her sense there and 
sets an example to the neighborhood. 
But I’ll own to you she does look a sight 
sometimes. I’ve seen her once or twice 
in a low-cut gown with short sleeves. 
And she always has her hair in curls, and 
when one comes to remember that she 
must be nigh eighty, that’s queer.” 

“I hope you don’t think I’m asking 
these questions with any view to injure 
or molest Mrs. Turner in any way,” 
said the young lawyer steaightlerwasdiy. 
“ The plain fact is pl going to consult 
with her on a matter of business, and 
knowing nothing of her, I wished, before 
approaching such a recluse, to be quite 
sure that she is the person | want to see, 
and to have some idea of the present 
State of things. Tell me just one thing 
more — does Mrs. Turner live alone?” 

“No,” answered the grocer, “there 
was an old woman, nigh as old as herself, 
who lived with her and waited on her till 
two years ago. She was as queer as her- 
self nearly, and almost as little seen or 
spoken with, only we saw her going in 
and out sometimes, whereas Mrs. Turner 
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herself never crossed the threshold. But 
about two years ago the old woman dis- 
appeared: whether she went away or is 
bed-rid in the house, I can’t say. And 
then a girl arrived from somewhere, and 
bids fair to grow into another queer old 
woman if she lives long enough.” 

“Thank you very much for all your 
kind information,” said Mr. Duncan. 
“It has helped me in my work. Good 
afternoon.” 

“ And a pleasanter-spoken gentleman I 
never met,” said the grocer to himself, as 
he peeped between his wares and watched 
the lawyer across the street. 

Mr. Duncan mounted the worn old 
steps and pulled the bell. It rang witha 
startling clang, as if it had been asleep 
for half a century, and now roused itself 
with a jerk. Then, as he stood awaiting 
an answer, he looked about him. 

The doorsteps were faultlessly clean. 
The railings which skirted them, though 
rusty and almost devoid of paint, were so 
free from dust that Mr. Duncan, who was 
an observant and domesticated man, felt 
sure that not only a broom, but a duster, 
had been very carefully used upon them 
that very morning. The door, too, had 
been rubbed down, and all the dust re- 
moved from its rather elaborate bevelling. 
These strange people did not love dirt — 
it was plain that they shrank from it —in 
spite of their having mysteriously re- 
signed the best rooms of the house to its 
undivided sway. Even the area was 
carefully swept up. The kitchen was 
evidently in — occupation, though 
its windows, little as they were exposed 
to public gaze, were completely covered 
up by chintz curtains, patched in many 
places, but spotlessly clean, having been 
washed so often that color and pattern 
had nearly disappeared. 

The door was not promptly opened, but 
there was no special delay. Mr. Duncan 
had scarcely began to wonder whether it 
was time to ring again, when the latch 
moved, and he was confronted by the girl 
the grocer had spoken of. 

She held the door open only enough to 
show her figure: a thin, brown girl, with 
narrow shoulders. She had brown hair, 
brown eyes, brown skin — a shade or two 
lighter—and a dull brown gown, un- 
brightened by collar or bow. She neither 
repudiated Mr. Duncan’s presence nor 
asked his business. She only looked up 
at him, half timidly, half pathetically. 

“ This is Mrs. Turner’s house, I think,” 
said he, in that wonderful conciliatory 
manner of his, which always seemed to 





give him every right, because it claimed 
none. 

“Miss Turner’s,” answered the girl, 
with a mild emphasis on the spinster pre- 
fix. 
“T beg your pardon — Miss Turner’s,” 
he said. “Is Miss Turner at home? I 
should so like to speak with her for a few 
minutes.” 

The girl’s eyes were troubled. Per- 
haps she had received instructions how 
to receive and dispose of different kinds 
of callers, and could not classify this one 
with his bright, pale face and kind tones. 

“T think — will you please tell me what 
message you have, sir?” she said, hesi- 
tatingly, and opening the door a little 
wider. Mr. Duncan did not advance his 
foot one inch. Nay, he withdrew it from 
the threshold, and stood on the flagstone 
outside. He did not mean to storm this 
dismal castle. 

“Well, it is scarcely a message that 
can be delivered,” he said, with that win- 
ning smile to which even vice-chancellors 
had been known to respond. “It is not 
exactly business, and yet it concerns busi- 
ness. One can’t easily frame a friendly 
message which will bear repeating over 
and over again, you know.” 

The pink grew clearer in the girl’s 
cheek. She nearly smiled. 

“IT would send in my name,” said Mr. 
Duncan, “only I am quite certain Miss 
Turner would not know it. And yet— 
stop a moment. I will send it in all the 
same. There is my card. Please to tell 
the lady she will not know the name, but 
that I particularly wish to speak with her 
—not exactly about business. And please 
say that she must not allow me to disturb 
her, if she does not care to see a stranger, 
or fears to be annoyed.” 

The girl hesitated. She looked at him 
again, as if she was half inclined to take 
him into her own confidence and explain 
the difficulties of the commission he 
trusted to her. But she took his card, 
and abruptly turned back into the house, 
leaving him standing on the step, with the 
door ajar. He drew it gently to, shutting 
himself outside, and stood so, with his 
hand on the worn, bright handle. 

He thought she would never come back. 
She was away more than five minutes. 
When she did return, she opened the door 
wide. She had his card still in her hand, 
and her face was quite flushed. 

“I beg your pardon for keeping you 
standing out there,” she said. ‘1 tried 
to repeat exactly all you told me. But 
Miss Turner says there must be some 
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mistake, sir. Miss Turner has not a friend 
in the world. She says there is nobody 
to send any message to her.” 

“Ah,” said Mr. Duncan, quickly rais- 
ing the kind grey eyes which he had cast 
down while the damsel made her little 
speech, “ ah! but will you kindly go back 
and ask Miss Turner whether she has 
not a friend in another world.” 

The girl disappeared without a word. 
This time she wasted scarcely a moment 
before returning. 

“ Miss Turner says, will you come in, 
sir,” she said. “ Walk this way, please.” 

She led Mr. Duncan through the 
meagre hall, with its threadbare oil-cloth 
and worm-eaten boards, to a door which 
opened into the front parlor. It was all 
done so quickly that Mr. Duncan could 
scarcely take note of anything except the 
ancient, airless sort of atmosphere. It 
was not exactly close: probably the win- 
dows were open. It was only air in 
which nobody spoke or laughed, or 
thought new thoughts. 

The girl threw open the parlor door, 
ushered him in without a aed, and swiftly 
retired. The room in which he found 
himself was large and lofty, and sparsely 
filled with antiquated furniture. The 
things which struck his first glance were 
sundry huge busts standing on great 
black brackets, the whiteness of their mar- 
ble showing staring and ghastly against 
the dark wall-paper. He saw, too, a fire 
dimly burning on the wide hearth. Be- 
side it sat two female figures, one of which 
rose, and came rapidly towards him as he 
entered. She was a short, slight woman, 
and as she walked forwards, her back was 
turned towards such dim light as came 
through the muffled windows. From her 
step and her whole contour Mr. Duncan 
thought her scarcely middle-aged. But 
when she paused about a yard from him, 
and turned a little aside so that her face 
was more clearly seen, he thrilled from 
top to toe with the shock of her appear- 
ance. 

Yet there was nothing horrid about her, 
as that word is generally used. Neither 
disease nor accident had inflicted any dis- 
figurement on a face which must once 
have been singularly beautiful, nor was 
there any glare of madness or evil passion 
in the still strangely bright blue eyes. 
But all that he had recently heard of Miss 
Celestina Turner, and all the vagaries of 
his imaginative neighbors at St. Mitre’s, 
had not effectually prepared him for the 
reality. 

This was a woman, evidently older than 
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almost any woman he had ever spoken 
with before, yet with long curls fastened 
back with schoolgirl side-combs, and 
wearing a rich and elaborate robe, made 
in the fashion which had suited young 
maidens sixty years before. But it was 
the face itself which was so awful. For 
it, too, was a girl’s face, withered and 
faded — a very mummy of girlhood — the 
face as of a spirit cursed with imperisha- 
ble union with an ever-perishing body — 
not immortal life but immortal death. 

It was not often that young Mr. Dun- 
can lost his presence of mind. But fora 
moment he did so. His ever ready inspi- 
ration failed him. They stood gazing at 
each other. 

“Ah, you look at me,” she said, in a 
thin, high, but not unmusical voice. 
“You should not wonder at anything 
strange, for you have sent me a strange 
message. Have you come from a tomb 
toatomb? But you are a living man, I 
know, though you have the look of one 
who ——” 

She broke off suddenly, and her momen- 
tary flash of excitement subsided into a 
dull, commonplace manner. 

“Sit down, young man,” she said. “I 
don’t see many visitors, and I forget my 
manners. Sit down and’ say what you 
have to say.” 

He had had time to recover his self- 
possession,‘and he glanced at the other 
figure by the fire. If a third party was 
to be present at the carrying out of his 
wild dream, he wanted to know from the 
outset to what the influence of that third 
party was likely to tend. 

But Miss Turner was watching him 
narrowly, and she detected the glance. 

“You need not think about her,” she 
said. “You and I are alone. Hannah 
can neither see, nor hear, nor speak now: 
- cannot do anything: she cannot even 

ie.” 

Certainly Hannah was as motionless as 
the grim busts on the wall. Mr. Duncan 
looked round at them a little forlornly. 

“Well?” said Miss Turner interroga- 

tively. 
“f have a message for you from hun- 
dreds and hundreds of people,” said the 
young man turning towards her. He did 
not fall into a preaching tone. He spoke 
as if he had said he had a message from 
a cousin. 

But she did not respond. A shade of 
something — could it be disappointment 
—passed over her face. She did not 
to it: she sat looking straight before 

er; he could imagine her sitting so for 





hours. Mr. Duncan scarcely thought she 
heard what he said, but when she noticed 
his pause, she said promptly : — 

“IT hear.” 

“These people want to say to you,” he 
resumed, “ ‘Is it kind to them to Jet these 
shut-up houses go to ruin in this dreadful 
way?’ They don’t know you: they don’t 
know to whom these houses belong. But 
one or two of them have got an idea that 
you know all about it, and they want you 
to deliver this, their message, to the own- 
er. 

“T am the owner myself,” she said. 

“Oh, I am so glad!” exclaimed Mr. 
Duncan. “For now I know the owner 
herself has consented to receive the mes- 
sage —and I fancy she will hear me out, 
and forgive me for taking courage to come 
and speak to her.” 

Again she said, mechanically, “ I hear.” 

“ Don’t you think all we have is given 
us to keep—and will be required of us 
again, with an account of the use to which 
we have put it?” he asked. “You re- 
member how poorly that man fared who 
kept his talent folded up. Now these 
houses —such beautiful houses, too! — 
are not even folded up and kept as they 
were at the beginning. They get worse 
every day. I say nothing about the money 
that is wasted through their condition, 
though I think some little starving chil- 
dren and somé helpless old people whom 
I saw on my walk here might have sent 
you a message about ¢ka¢. But, my dear 
madam, would you like to live opposite 
these houses yourself?” 

“Tt would not matter to me,” she said, 
glancing at her own blinded casements. 
But the sense of beauty, dying hard with- 
in the woman, was vindicated by two huge 
nettle geraniums which spread their pale 
leaves to catch all they could of the ob- 
scured sunlight. 

“ Perhaps you are right concerning that, 
now,” he admitted, with an infinite ten- 
derness in his tone. ‘“ But, Miss Turner, 
like all of us, you have not only a present, 
but a past. Were there never days in 
your life when you would not have liked 
those terrible walls to make part of their 
scenery?” 

He unconsciously repeated Mr. Lane’s 
phrase. He paused again, and this time 
the dry, mechanical “I hear” did not urge 
him on. The awfully set features were 
quivering a little. 

“You cannot imagine what dreadful 
ideas these houses put into people’s 
heads,” he said. “Up in St. Mitre’s par- 
ish, they have invented two or three mur- 








ders to account for their condition. Now 
those are not wholesome fancies, Miss 
Turner, are they? Oh! and now I think 
of it, they have given you a ghost for 
your very next neighbor,” he added, with 
his irresistible playfulness. “ Just think 
of that! Cannot you fancy how it burts 
the poor little children to dream of ghosts 
scraping graves in cellars, instead of 
guardian angels keeping watch over 
them!” 

He could not tell how far she listened 
to him, but she spoke when he paused. 

“A ghost next door! How did they 
invent that, I wonder? Ah, I think I 
know. I remember one night when a 
crowd gathered on the pavement in front 
of the house. We supposed —- had 
heard old Hannah scraping up coals,” — 
and as she said “ old Hannah” a motion 
of her head indicated the passive figure 
by the hearth. “There is a way from 
this house into the cellar of the house 
next door; and we had always used that 
cellar for coals.” 

Mr. Duncan looked at her as she 
paused. 

“And so that was a ghost, was it?” 
she went on, presently, with a change of 
voice, and a strange touch of bitter, youth- 
ful scornfulness, as much out of place as 
all the rest of herself and her manner. 
“Dear me! It seems I can gauge the 
depth of human folly well, for 1 said at 
the time that would make a fine ghost. 
But I never knew about the reported 
murders. The people must have known 
better than that,” she added impationtiy. 

“ They knew nothing, don’t you see?” 
said Mr. Duncan gently, “and weeds 
always grow in waste land. You can 
judge what a terrible effect these houses 
must have had, when they made decent, 
respectable people fancy such things 
without any foundation whatever.” 

She laughed —a bitter laugh. “I won’t 
say ‘ without any foundation,’ but certainly 
without any foundation such minds could 
appreciate. I think there‘have been mur- 
ders, sir,” she added, drawing a long 
breath; “‘two murders; three, I ought 
tosay. Perhaps there will be four. Slow, 
slow murders. Some of us are not dead 
-et ! ” 

The figure by the fireside gave a low, 
dreadful moan. Mr. Duncan started. 

“She does not hear anything,” said 
Miss Turner coolly. “That groan hap- 
pened to come in by chance.” 

* But you will tell me that you are not 
offended by my temerity in approaching 
you,” pleaded Mr. Duncan meekly. 
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“ Offended!” she exclaimed. “No, 
certainly not. I only wish you had come 
sixty years ago,” she added presently. 

Mr. Duncan felt inclined to say that if 
he had been his own grandfather he might 
have done so. Not in levity: but he was 
a man of light heart and cheery tempera- 
ment. 

“* Do you suppose I deliberately planned 
to leave my houses as they are —or to 
live as I do?” she asked. “If you do, 
you know little of the world.” 

Mr. Duncan said nothing. He felt that 
the stagnant waters were stirring beneath, 
arousing memories and regrets of which 
he knew nothing, and he was too wise to 
disturb their influence. 

“Murders!” she said presently, no 
longer in that wistful tone of mockery. 
“Murders! Yes; one, two, three young 
women slowly, slowly murdered. God 
only knows by whom or by what! They 
were all stabbed to the heart, and then left 
stunned and bleeding on the world’s high- 
way, to creep away from being pelted and 
stoned, as the world always stones and 
pelts maimed creatures; and there was 
never a hand or a voice lifted up to call 
them back — never a healing touch or a 
healing word given to bind the torn flesh 
over the wrung nerves! Is this my voice 
I hear talking?” she asked fiercely, with 
a return of the excitement she had mani- 
fested on Mr. Duncan’s first entrance. 
“T remember I used to talk like this at 
first. No; not at first —a little after the 
first. I feel as if I had been asleep, and 
had wakened ; as if I had gone to sleep 
— very hungry, and had woke again to 
still find no bread. I did not want to 
wake till I was dead!” she wailed piti- 
fully. “You had no right to wake me! 
You little know what you did when you 
sent in that last message, asking if I 
hadn’t a friend in another world.” 

Mr. Duncan sat in silence, but she 
looked in his face and went on. 

“1’m so old and so odd that I suppose 
it is no wonder if my mind is shaky. And 
so, though of course I knew better, I 
almost felt as if some miracle was going 
to happen—as if one of my dead was 
coming back to life. I thought it might 
be all a dream —the girl coming in and 
going out, repeating the words you said; 
and I thought I would let it go on, and 
see what the end would be. There are 
two graves in my life—and I’ve never 
seen either of them in the earth. Yes, 
there’s a third grave — poor Agatha’s — 
but that’s nothing. She was buried, like 
me, before she died, and the second sort 
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of grave doesn’t matter. Fancy goes a 
long way, I used to be told when I was a 
girl, and I knew it must be fancy if either 
of my dead came back. But it’s some- 
thing to geta moment of pleasant fancy 
after living, living, living, for sixty years 
with fancies of the other sort. But when 
I saw you, I knew you were not a fancy ; 
and yet ——” 

She turned to him suddenly, and a 
strange, soft, womanly light came into the 
hard, dry old eyes. 

“God bless you!” she said gently. 
“If people would always walk, like you, 
into earth's dark places, they’d find noth- 
ing there but some shunned, blinded fel- 
low-creature, groping to get out. I will 
tell you my history,” she added, gazing at 
him with a yearning look, as though he 
reminded her of some one in the dead 
past. ‘“ You will have patience with me, I 
know — and you will have pity ! ” 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
SIR HENRY TAYLOR ON CARLYLE’S 
** REMINISCENCES.” * 


THE publication of Carlyle’s “ Reminis- 
cences,” with all, or, if not all, far too 
much, of what is said in them of his 
friends and acquaintances, has thrown a 
sad element of bitterness into the out- 
burst of admiration and sorrow which 
followed upon his death. It could not be 
otherwise, and the upas is not the tree 
that should be planted on the grave of a 
great man. 

I knew him for, I think, nearly fifty 
years, and what I know best is that he 
was not easily to be understood. One 
thing about him it is almost needless to 
say — that he was like nobody else. The 
world must judge men by its experience ; 
and when the guidance of experience is 
wanting, the world is in a way to mis- 
judge. It has had no experience what- 
ever of men like Carlyle; and the cir- 
cumstances under which most of these 
“ Reminiscences ” were written may have 
made ¢hem even more liable to be misun- 
derstood than, under any ordinary condi- 
tions, Carlyle himself would be. 

Those to which any exception can be 
taken were written in deep distress, in 
the autumn and winter following the 
death of his wife. And “so singular was 
his condition at this time,” Mr. Froude 


* Reminiscences. By Thomas Carlyle. Edited by 
James Anthony Froude. 2 vols. London: Long- 
mans and Cov, 1881. 








tells us, “that he was afterwards uncon- 
scious of what he had done, and when ten 
years later I found the Irving MS. and 
asked him about it, he did not know to 
what I was alluding.” 

In such a state of disturbance if a 
man’s mind can be saved, it must be by 
occupation; and if any occupation is pos- 
sible, it will be that which has been habit- 
ual. The habit of Carlyle’s mind was to 
look into the past, to describe what he 
saw there, to give it shape and color in 
language, and to write about it; and this 
= the resource to which he betook bim- 
self. 

Mr. Froude avows frankly enough his 
undivided responsibility for the publica- 
tion of what had been so written.* He 
avows his responsibility ; but, to judge by 
what he has done, with no adequate sense 
of what it amounts to. ‘ The reader has 
here before him,” he says, “ Mr. Carlyle’s 
own handiwork, but without his last 
touches, not edited by himself, not cor- 
rected by himself, perhaps most of it not 
intended for publication.” Just so; and 
the reader as he reads, if he feels as I do, 
will feel himself to be overhearing a solil- 
oquy; and not the less a soliloquy be- 
cause the diction is now and then strained 
and overwrought. It is for the most part 
less so than was usual with him; and 
men who have made the moulding of 
language the ,business of their lives may 
naturally fall into the practice in soliloquy 
from the force of habit. 

If then many of the things in this book 
which we are grieved to find in it had 
merely passed through Carlyle’s mind, 
unspoken and unwritten, should we have 
thought him so very much to blame? Do 
we not all of us, when not determined to 
shut our eyes, see failings and disfigure- 
ments in our friends and associates, and 
find no fault with ourselves for seeing 
them, provided we make no mention of 
them? 

But it will be said that in some instan- 
ces Carlyle has imagined faults and dis- 
figurements which did not exist, and has 
failed to see merits and attractions which 
did. That also will happen to most of 
us; allowing ourselves in our silent medi- 
tations to come to conclusions, both posi- 
tive and negative, from inadequate prem- 
isses and with imperfect discernment. 


* Mr. Carlyle’s will is now published, and adverts to 
the MS. in these terms: ‘The manuscript is by no 
means ready for publication; nay, the question hom, 
when (after what delay, seven, ten years), it, or any 

rtion of it, shall be published, are still dark to me; 
but on all such points James Anthony Froude’s practi- 
cal summing up and decision is to be taken as mine.” 
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No doubt it would be much better if we 
did no such thing; better if our secret 
thoughts went quite another way; espe- 
cially when measuring the merits of those 
who have been kind to us; and it is not 
surprising that when the misappreciation 
is made known it should be angrily de- 
nounced by the friends of those who have 
suffered wrong. They may “be angry 
and sin not.” And there are instances in 
which even others who stand apart must 
feel strongly in sympathy with those who 
are aggrieved. On the other hand, not a 
few of these hasty or unfounded judg- 
ments, as they impute no mora infirmity 
and inflict nothing that can be called a 
personal injury, need not be matter of 
personal reproach to their author; and 
those to whom they come amiss, whether 
on private grounds or on the ground of 
public interests involved in literary repu- 
tations, will be better employed, if they 
happen to be competent witnesses, in the 
rectification of what they know to be 
wrong than in censure and complaint. 

As an example which falls to my own 
lot, I will advert to what is said about 
Wordsworth. Carlyle’s insensibility to 
his powers as a poet it is needless to deal 
with. His work is before the world, and 
the world knows what it is worth. But 
everything that can throw light upon him 
is interesting, and when I read what Car- 
lyle says of his conversation, I feel it due 
to his memory to say something of its 
effect on myself, And the more as it 
was through me that Carlyle became ac- 
quainted with Wordsworth, and most of 
the conversations in question took place 
in a house which he speaks of as mine.* 
He accords great praise to Wordsworth’s 
faculty of delineating the men of his time. 
“ Never, or never but once, had I seen a 
stronger intellect, a more luminous and 
veracious power of insight, directed upon 
such a survey of fellow-men and their con- 
temporary journey through the world.” ¢ 
So far well; and it is evident that there 
was no desire to depreciate. But on 
another occasion when the talk was about 
“literature, literary laws,” etc., Words- 
worth is represented as “ joyfully reverent 
of the ‘ wells of English undefiled,’ though 
stone: dumb as to the deeper rules and 
wells of eternal truth and harmony, which 
you were to try and set forth by said un- 
defiled wells of English or what other 
speech you had! To me a little disap- 


* It was the house of an elderly lady, a friend and 
connection of mine, with whom I was in the habit of 
staying when she was in London. 

t Vol. ii., p. 336. 





pointing, but not much, though it would 
have given me pleasure had the robust 
veteran man emerged a little out of voca- 
bles into things, now and then, as he 
never once chanced to do.”* There isa 
good deal more of the like tone and tenor 
in giving an account of divers other con- 
versations. 

Now, all this might be a fair inference 
enough from what Carlyle happened to 
hear from Wordsworth in conversation ; 
and Carlyle, speaking to himself, may not 
have thought it necessary to say to him- 
self that an inference from a few ex- 
amples is no more than an inference uc 
usgue. But the inference was certainly 
an erroneous one. Those who have had 
a large experience of Wordsworth in con- 
versation know that it was mere matter 
of accident whether he trod upon the 
earth or mounted into the skies. He 
never dreamt of display, and whatever 
topic, celestial or terrene, happened to 
come across him, he was equally ready to 
deal with. Whilst, therefore, 1 maintain 
that there is no ground for imputing to 
Carlyle any deliberately unjust disparage- 
ment, I think that I may claim more 
credit, as founded upon more knowledge, 
for my own estimate of Wordsworth’s 
powers in conversation; and what that 
estimate was at the time of those conver- 
sations in my friend’s house in London, 
and what it is still, is expressed in a 
letter written there and then, though no 
doubt prompted by other examples than 
those at which Carlyle happened to be 
present :— 


This old philosopher is one of the most ex- 
traordinary human phenomena that one could 
have in the house. He has the simplicity and 
helplessness of a child in regard to the little 
transactions of life; and whilst he is being 
directed and dealt with in regard to them, he 
keeps tumbling out the highest and deepest 
thoughts that the mind of man can reach, ina 
stream of discourse which is so oddly broken 
by the little hitches and interruptions of com- 
mon life, that we admire and laugh at him by 
turns. Everything that comes into his mind 
comes out; weakness and strength ; affections 
or vanities ; so that if ever an opportunity was 
offered of seeing a human being through and 
through, we have it in the person of this “ old 
man eloquent.” f 


* Vol. ii., pp. 332-3. 

+ Mr. Carlyle’s description, or rather his wife’s, 
adopted by him, of Mrs. Wordsworth, whom they once 
saw, or thought they saw, at a dinner party, is so 
wholly opposite, not only to what she was, but to what 
she was manifestly seen to be by those who did not 
know her as well as by those who did, that I cannot 
but think there was ms a mistake of one person for 
another. She was not “little” but rather tall; and as 
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Of Coleridge’s gifts of speech Carlyle 
is still less appreciative than of Words- 
worth’s : — 


I had him to myself once or twice in various 
parts of the garden walk and tried hard to get 
something about Kant from him —about rea- 
son versus understanding and the like — but 
in vain. Nothing came that was of use to me 
that day or, in fact, any day. The sight and 
sound of a sage who was so venerated by those 
about me, and whom I too would willingly 
have venerated but could not — this was all.* 


So in the “Reminiscences.” But not 
altogether so in the “ Life of Sterling.” f 
There we find Coleridge to be “a sub- 
lime man; who alone in those dark days 
had saved his crown of spiritual man- 
hood; escaping from the black materi- 
alisms and revolutionary deluges with 
‘God, Freedom, Immortality’ still his: 
a king of men.” And though this is 
followed by a long train of offsets, with 
denials of any meaning being to be gath- 
ered from the mysteries of his doctrinal 
declamations, yet, all this notwithstand- 
ing, there were “ glorious islets” to be 
seen “rising out of the haze” — “ balmy, 
sunny islets, islets of the blest and the 
intelligible ” — and “eloquent artistically 
expressive words you always had; pierc- 
ing radiances of a most subtle insight 
came at intervals; tones of noble, pious 
sympathy, recognizable as pious though 
strangely colored, were never wanting 
long.” My experiences of Coleridge’s 
conversation were in accord with what is 
thus expressed in the “ Life of Sterling,” 
and by no means with the passage from 
the “Reminiscences.” What opportu- 
nities Carlyle had of listening to Cole- 
ridge, I know only from the “ Reminis- 
cences.” They may not have been very 
ample. And there is this to be borne in 
mind — that Carlyle himself had a great 

ift of speech, and when these gifts con- 
ront each other, however amicably, the 
gifts of auscultation, whether on one side 
or the other, are not generally found to 
be great in proportion. My own oppor- 
tunities were not so abundant in the case 
of Coleridge as in that of Wordsworth, 


to the other misrepresentations, what I have to say is, 
that her manner and deportment were in entire beng 
mony with her character —unexceptionable in their 
y mee grace and easy simplicity ; and that, like another 

weller in the woods and mountains known to her hus- 
band, Nature had said of her when she was born, — 

* This child I to myself will take, 
She shall be mine and I will make 
A Lady of mine own.”’ 

This was absolutely true of Mrs. Wordsworth, 

* Vol. i., pp. 230-1. 

t Life of Sterling, chapter viii. 





but they were probably equal to those of 
Carlyle. It is only in his latter years and 
in his decline that he could be seen by 
either of us, and what I recollect is, that 
I could not sleep at nights after hearing 
him talk. Between April, 1823, and Feb- 
ruary, 1824, I kept an occasional diary, in 
which the last entries are these : — 


February 24, 1824. — Coleridge said he did 
not perceive his daughter’s beauty. The per- 
ception of female beauty was the only thing 
in which his mind was conscious of age. It 
had decayed with him. I expressed my ad- 
miration of a distinct contour of features. 
Coleridge concurred, but said “the contour of 
the face should be an act of the face, and not 
something suffered by the face.” 

February 26, 1824. — Certainly the most ex- 
traordinary evening I ever passec ; Coleridge 
with his luminous face and white head, Irving’s 
wild dark !ocks and wilder eyes, and the keen 
analytical visage of Basil Montagu. The 
poring and mining of Wordsworth out of the 
depths of his intellect is not half so wonderful 
as Coleridge was to-night, and the buoyancy of 
Southey is only more delightful. 

August 5, 1824. — At Coleridge’s again, and 
with the same company. He was this evening 
less vehement than I have heard him, but no 
less extraordinary and admirable. His lan- 
guage was less interrupted by logical catches, 
and more fanciful and romantic. For instance, 
in speaking of men led by age to fix their 
thoughts on that which was permanent within 
them, “when their eyes grew dimmer and their 
ears less apprehensive, and the objects which 
surrounded them more shadowy and cold, etc., 
etc... . He did not say that this would be 
the case with the man who had spent all his 
life in trading, with only the principle of 
money-getting, or in the pursuit of a not less 
foolish ambition, — the man who chained him- 
self to the wheel of events and was rolled rap- 
idly on without being able to stop himself for 
an instant to think of anything further than 
the objects which surrounded him; who was 
in fact only a reflection of the surrounding ob- 
jects —it was not to be said, when the objects 
grew dim and disappeared, but that he would 
go out—it was not to be said but that the 
mirror would be a blank, when the objects 
which were its population were removed, etc. 


My diary goes no further, but I can 
add a supplement from a letter (February 
18, 1829): — 


I have been two or three times to see the old 
gentleman this winter, and his talk has been 
sometimes exceedingly curious and sometimes 
very magnificent. I never knew such a scope 
of mind exhibited in any man, — such largeness 
of views, together with such subtlety of insight, 
and a vivid imagination flashing through all. 


If re is less than just to Words- 
Coleridge, on the other hand 


worth an 








his description of Southey is genial as 
well as faithful and true. it was through 
me that they became known to each other 
— the time soon after the publication of 
Carlyle’s work on the French Revolution. 
Southey, in speaking of it to me, called 
it “ a Pindaric history,” adding that he 
should probably read it six times over. 
This augured well for a meeting between 
them, and judging from the “ Reminis- 
cences,” the meeting was an unalloyed 
pleasure to Carlyle, nor is there, in the 
case of Southey, any backing out from 
his first impressions. Southey was of all 
the men of letters of his generation that 
I knew the most personally attractive, 
and he found favor with Carlyle. 

Admiration is designated by Words- 

worth as one of the three vital elements 
in the mind of man.* For the historic 
heroes of whom he read and wrote Car- 
lyle could feel an abounding admiration; 
or his fellow-creatures whom he saw in 
the flesh he could find his way to it often 
enough, but not so surely or in so large a 
measure except through love. When that 
way was opened the approach was by no 
means uphill work, and least of all when 
it lay through the gates of death. Mrs. 
Carlyle cant him an admirable wife, and 
it is with an impassioned admiration that 
he writes of her. Nor is there anything 
in his “ Reminiscences” which will be 
read with more interest and sympathy 
than his account of his father, to whom 
also he had been ardently attached. In 
his portraitures generally he aims at force 
and intensity of first effects, accompanied, 
in some measure qualified, and even more 
or less counteracted, by subtle and dis- 
criminating reservations, or by casting 
of shadows across the lights. But love 
and death could clear away all subtle- 
ties and distinctions in perception, and 
even much of what was far-fetched or pe- 
culiar to himself in diction; and in the 
descriptions of his wife and his father we 
have for the most part a simplicity of lan- 
guage, passionate in the one case, affec- 
tionate in the other, which, whether or 
not it be chargeable with exaggeration, 
will have more of a charm for most peo- 
ple than the best of his elaborate utter- 
ances. 

And when the failure to see what was 
admirable in some of his contemporaries 
is complained of, the darkness which fell 
upon him at his wife’s death is not the 
only thing to be borne in mind. From 
his twenty-second year till he was in mid- 


* “ We live by admiration, hope, and love.’’ 
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dle age his life had been that of a forlorn 
man of genius, gloomy and irritable by 
temperament, disordered in health, con- 
scious in a measure, but not confidently 
or hopefully conscious, of the powers he 
possessed, and above all despairing of 
their recognition by others. Nor was the 
despair so altogether unreasonable as re- 
sults may lead us now to suppose. Ata 
time when he was slowly emerging from 
obscurity, and sadly struggling for the 
means of subsistence, I was in communi- 
cation on the subject of literary pensions 
with the one of our statesmen now gone 
to their rest who was the most distin- 
guished for his love of literature, whilst 
his feelings of benevolence certainly ex- 
ceeded what most of our public men have 
time for. I ventured to propose that a 
pension should be offered to Carlyle, and 
the answer was that a man who wrote 
such a style as that ought to starve. Car- 
lyle did not know of the proposal at the 
time, nor did it ever come to his knowl- 
edge, nor would it perhaps have met with 
his approval. But the reception given to 
it is significant of what was thought of 
him by most men of high cultivation in 
the orthodox and classical school of liter- 
ature. No vagrant or gipsy could have 
had to break his way through more bound- 
aries ; 


I. 


The — was not his friend nor the world’s 
aw; 


and the struggle was naturally fierce as 
well as brave. No one can wonder that 
a spirit of oppugnancy should have been 
generated, or that it should have come 
into the keenest encounter with the favor- 
ites of that so unfriendly world. 

The feelings with which he fought his 
way were softened when the victory was 
won; but then came his isolation after 
the death of his wife, which took him 
back to his earlier life; he fought his old 
battles over again, and whilst loving with 
an agony of love her whom he had lost, 
the morbid and morose contempt with 
which he had looked down upon the world 
that knew him not, possessed him once 
more. Even at other seasons, and indeed 
at all seasons, except that of his first 
youth, there was an habitual mournful- 
ness which pervaded his views of man- 
kind and lowered his estimate of their 

ifts and felicities. I find myself writing 
in 1844 (in a letter) of a man I knew (who 
was afterwards to take a high place in 
political life), and, after giving my own 
view of him, quoting Carlyle’s: “ He isa 





calm, immovable man, very learned and 


. 
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very active in mind.” ... “Carlyle says 
‘he is a melancholy, mournful man, like 
an old ruined barn filled with owlets;’ 
but I think the mournfulness is Carlyle’s 
own, who takes a mournful view of every- 
thing.” 

The effect of low spirits in lowering 
Carlyle’s estimates of mankind may be 
the more clearly seen by comparison with 
those he formed at an earlier and healthier 
season —a short one unfortunately, last- 
ing only from 1815, when he was nineteen 
years of age, till 1818, when he says: “1 
was beginning my four or five most mis- 
erable, dark, sick and heavy-laden years. 
I was without experience or connection 
in the sphere of human business, was of 
shy humor, proud enough and to spare, 
and had begun my long curriculum of 
dyspepsia which has never ended since.” * 
Before that gloomy after-life had set in, 
the spirit in which Carlyle regarded his 
fellow-creatures was by no means gener- 
ally uncharitable. In his walks he 


lodged with shepherds who had clean solid 
cottages; wholesome eggs, milk, oat-bread, 
porridge, clean blankets to their beds, and a 
great deal of human sense and unadulterated 
natural politeness, Canny, shrewd, and witty 
fellows when you set them talking... . No 
sort of peasant laborers I have ever come 
across seemed to me so happily situated, mor- 
ally and a wenn well developed, and deserv- 
ing to be happy, as those shepherds of the 
Cheviots. O fortunatos nimium! But per- 
haps it is all altered not a little now, as J sure 
enough am who speak of it.t 


No doubt; and had he happened to see 
the same peasants again after the altera- 
tion in himself, whether or not ¢hey had 
undergone alteration, he would probably 
have spoken of them in an altered tone. 

Nor is it only in the class in which he 
was born that he found at this earliest 
and undiseased period of his life much to 
be pleased with. In one of his expedi- 
tions he came across a Mr. Campbell and 
his sisters, “of a superior richly fur- 
nished stratum of society ;”” Mr. Campbell 
“ practical and most polite,” and his sis- 
ters “ excellent lean old ladies, with their 
wild Highland accent, wire-drawn but 
genuine good manners, and good princi- 
ples.” { And the friends and companions 
of these happier years wore an ever bright 
aspect to his eyes in after life, clouded 
only by pity for their afflictions or sorrow 
for their death. 

Irving, though it is rather nominally 


* Vol. i., p. 141. 
t Vol. i, pp. 135-6. 
+ Vol. i., pp. 130-1. 
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than actually that he is the subject of a 
volume, is of course the most conspicu- 
ous in the groups; and, in order to un- 
derstand the depth and ardor of which 
Carlyle was capable in his personal at- 
tachments, it is above all necessary to 
trace the course of his relations with Irv- 
ing in each of their several stages and 
under the influence of the varying circum- 
stances belonging to each. But whilst 
the portion of “ Reminiscences” to which 
Irving’s name gives a title, supplies the 
necessary Clue, the narration is so entan- 
gled with undergrowths and intersected 
by cross-roads, that something more than 
merely reading it through is necessary to 
et any distinct conception of what the 
riendship was and of what it went through 
in the story of its life. 

I will endeavor to give it a more clear 
and consecutive effect, and if I should 
succeed, I think it will be apparent that 
Carlyle, under all the trials of time and 
circumstance, never lost hold of his great 
love for Irving, and never for more than a 
passing moment lost sight of the inborn 
qualities of Irving’s noble and generous 
nature; retaining, even at the parting of 
the ways and in moments when sympathy 
was impossible, some colors of the radiant 
admiration which had sprung up in the 
dawn and daybreak of the friendship. 

In their youthful and cheerful life at 
Kirkcaldy from 1815 to 1818 there was no 
strain put upon Carlyle’s sympathies. 
Each was peculiarly fitted to be the other’s 
cumpanion, by force of genius, by intel- 
lectual and literary tastes, and, what is 
perhaps still more pertinent to the charms 
of companionship, by a sense of humor. 

The first change of circumstances was 
when in 1818 they both threw up the 
occupation of schoolmaster at Kirkcaldy 
and went on a venture to Edinburgh. In 
Carlyle’s case the change from a small 
but certain income earned by dull but 
quiet labor, to a haphazard income to be 
earned how he could, may have had some- 
thing to do with the change to gloom and 
ill-health which followed. Irving was san- 
guine by temperament. Carlyle was not. 


Irving’s voice [he says] was to me one of 
blessedness and new hope. He would not 
hear of my gloomy prognostications ; all non- 
sense that I should never get out of these 
obstructions and impossibilities; the real im- 
possibility was that such a talent, etc., should 
not cut itseif clear one day. He was very gen- 
erous to everybody’s “talent,” especially to 
mine ; which to myself was balefully dubious, 
nothing but bare scaffold poles, weather-beaten 
corney-pieces of perhaps a “ potential talent,” 
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even visible to me. His predictions of what 
I was to be flew into the completely incredible ; 
and, however welcome, I could only rank them 
as devout imaginations and quiz them away. 
“You will see now,” he would say, ‘one day 
we two will shake hands across the brook, you 
as first in literature, I as first in divinity; and 
people will say, ‘ Both these fellows are from 
Annandale. Where is Annandale?’” This 
I have heard him say more than once, always 
in a laughing way, and with self-mockery 
enough to save it from being barrenly vain.* 


The next change was a separation, but 
a separation in place of abode only, Irv- 
ing going to Glasgow to be an assistant to 
Dr. Chalmers. Intercourse by visits and 
correspondence never ceased, and the 
relations between them were the same as 
before. 

The third change was a serious one for 
Irving and a sad one for Carlyle. In 1821 
the good repute which Irving had estab- 
lished for himself at Glasgow brought him 
an invitation to London, and he accepted 
the ministry in Hatton Garden. The 
“ hurly-burly of business” attending the 
arrangements was hardly over when there 
came upon him what Carlyle calls his 
“ flaming popularity, spreading, mounting 
without limits; and, instead of business 
hurly-burly, there was whirlwind of con- 
flagration :” in which whirlwind the inter- 
course between the friends went to wreck. 
Carlyle looked and longed for the accus- 
tomed letters in vain. ‘In some sense,” 
he says, “I had lost my friend’s society 
(not my friend himself ever) from that 
time.” He was hurt and mortified and in- 
dicates a suspicion that his pride as well 
as his love hac. been wounded by Irving’s 
silence, and that there had been a lurking 
jealousy as well as a sense of neglect. 
For Carlyle, if occasionally severe in his 
judgment of others, is, in his gloomier 
moods of self-inquisition, not very chari- 
table towards himself. No doubt it was 
not with altogether unmixed feelings that 
he regarded his friend’s popularity, the 
news of which reached him in such 
“ vague, vast, fitful, and decidedly fudig#- 
nous forms,” and which had made Irving 
for a time “the property of all the world 
rather than of his friends ;” but his love 
for Irving was unabated and his spleen 
spent itself upon Irving’s worshippers and 
the nature of the homage they rendered: 
“For though there were beautiful items 
in his present scene of life, a great ma- 
jority under specious figure were intrinsi- 
cally poor, vulgar, and importunate.” 


* Vol. i., pp. 187-8. 





This sadness of silence was not to last 
for more than a few months. Irving, 
though ceasing to write, had not been 
forgetful of his friend, and the proof of 
care and remembrance given in providing 
him with Charles Buller for a pupil did 
much to reassure Carlyle and soften his 
feelings of separation. But when the 
enthusiasm which Irving had created 
carried him further and further into the 
wilderness, it was not the separation only 
which Carlyle regarded with regret; for 
he was disturbed by doubtful forecasts of 
what would come of it to Irving. Still, so 
long as all that he saw was seen from a 
distance, and Irving himself was joyful 
and triumphant, he could feel a genuine 
satisfaction in his friend’s success. 

It was when Carlyle went to London in 
1824 that a severer trial was to come. 
He then found himself in personal con- 
tact with Irving himself and with his 
preachings and popularities, and his friend 
seemed to him “ nothing like so happy as 
in old days; inwardly confused, anxious, 
dissatisfied ; though as it were denying it 
to himself, and striving, if not to talk big, 
which he hardly ever did, to ¢hink big 
upon all this. ... Happiness, alas, he 
was no more to have, ever, even in the 
old measure, in this world!” And as 
Irving wandered into wilder and darker 
regions, Carlyle traced his erratic courses 
to inordinate aspirations, and a noble but 
not unambitious belief that he was himself 
to be the apostle of a new Christianity 
throughout the world. Nevertheless, 
whilst the delusion, and the swarming 
admirers and enthusiasts who ministered 
to it, were sad subjects to contemplate, 
there was a large measure of attributes 
left in Irving to be contemplated with 
sympathy and a loving appreciation : — 


He had much quiet seriousness, beautiful 
piety and charity, in this bud time of agitation 
and disquietude, and I was often honestly sorry 
for him. Here was still the old true man, and 
his new element seemed so false and abomina- 
ble. Honestly, though not so purely sorry as 
now—now when element and man are alike 
gone, and all that was or partook of paltry in 
one’s own view of them is also mournfully 
gone! 


Carlyle’s own condition during the ten 
months he spent in London (from June 
1824 to March 1825) was less than ever 
favorable to seeing things on their bright 
side. 

The accursed hag Dyspepsia had got me 
bitted and bridled, and was ever striving to 
make my waking living day a thing of ghastly 
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nightmares. I resisted what I could; never 
did yield or surrender to her; but she kept 
my heart right heavy, my battle very sore and 
hopeless, 


And it can now be understood what he 
meant when he said that, from the time 
Irving went to London, he had “in some 
sense” lost his friend’s “ society.” The 
met frequently in London, but with a still 
diminishing freedom of communication, 
owing only to the pulpit popularity — 


the smoke of that foul witches’ cauldron ; there 
was never anything else to blame ; Irving was 
sorrowfully occupied in scanning and survey- 
ing the wrong side of that immense popularity, 
the outer or right side of which had been so 
splendid and had given rise to such sacred 
and glorious hopes. The crowd of people 
flocking round him continued in abated but 
still superabundant quantity and vivacity, but 
was not of the old high quality any more. The 
thought that the Christian religion was again 
to dominate all minds and the world to become 
an Eden by his thrice blessed means, was 
fatally declaring itself to have been a dream, 
and he could not consent to believe it such, — 
never he! That was the secret of his inward 
guasi-desperate resolutions; out into the wild 
struggles and clutchings towards the unattain- 
able, the unregainable, which were more and 
more conspicuous in the sequel. He was now, 
I gradually found, listening to certain inter- 
preters of prophecy, thinking to cast his own 
great faculty into that hopeless quagmire along 
with them. 


And in this stage of Irving’s career 
Carlyle took leave of him, and, having 
nothing more to do in London, betook 
himself to a farm called Hoddam Hill in 
Annandale. 

Hitherto the widening distance between 
the friends had grown out of religious 
divergences in Irving alone; but hence- 
forth there was to be a religious change 
in Carlyle. In his solitary life at Hod- 
dam Hill, and while Irving was plunging 
into more and more unfathomable depths, 
Carlyle was to rise into ethereal altitudes. 
Neither before nor after this period does 
it appear that Carlyle, when denouncing 
the creed of his friend, intimated what 
creed, if any, he would propose to sub- 
stitute. Hitherto the negative and de- 
structive forces seemed exclusively at 
work, And even now what part the af- 
firmative and constructive had to play is 
much of a mystery. 


I lived very silent, diligent, had long solitary 
rides .. . my meditatings, musings and re- 
flections were continual; my thoughts went 
wandering (or travelling) through eternity, 
through time and through space, so far as poor 
I had scanned or known, and were now to my 





endless solacement coming back with tidings to 
me! This year I found that I had conquered 
all my scepticisms, agonizing doubtings, fearful 
wrestlings with the foul and vile mud-gods of 
my epoch ; had escaped as from a worse than 
Tartarus, with all its Phlegethons and Stygian 
quagmires, and was emerging free in spirit 
into the eternal blue of ether, where, blessed 
be Heaven! I have for the spirituai part ever 
since lived, looking down upon the welterings 
of my poor fellow-creatures in such multitudes 
and millions still stuck in that fatal element. 
. .. I had in effect gained an immense vic- 
tory, and for a number of years had, in spite 
of nerves and chagrins, a constant inward hap- 
piness that was quite royal and supreme... . 
Nowhere can I recollect of myself such pious 
musings, communings silent and spontaneous 
with Fact and Nature, as in these poor Annan- 
dale localities. The sound of the kirk-bell 
once or twice on Sunday mornings from Had- 
dan Kirk, about a mile off on the plain below 
me, was strangely touching, like the departing 
voice of eighteen hundred years, 


No one who knew Carlyle, least of all 
Irving, could fail to rejoice at the personal 
enfranchisement and illumination, so tri- 
umphantly announced; but if no sub- 
stance of doctrine was brought to light 
along with it, it would be of little avail to 
turn Irving from the error of his ways or 
bridge over the gulf between them; and 
if Irving knew no more (and it does not 
appear that he knew anything) of Car- 
lyle’s new religion than is thus announced, 
he would learn as little of any articulate 
beliefs from Carlyle, as Carlyle learnt 
from “the tongues” which were soon to 
break out in the Irvingite congregations, 
and which, five or six years later, Carlyle 
had an opportunity of overhearing in Irv- 
ing’s back drawing-room. And although 
the lights from heaven which burst upon 
him in 1826 remained with him forty 
years later, when he wrote his “ Remi- 
niscences,” there is no revelation from 
first to last from which his “ poor, welter- 
ing fellow-creatures”” can divine what he 
did believe and what he did not. 

Carlyle had a certain “harsh kind of 
sorrow ” about Irving, and a conscious- 
ness growing more bitter that each was 
losing his hold of the other, as the hos- 
tilities and contentions Irving was pro- 
voking grew more wild and tempestuous; 
but he made no attempt to save him in 
this stage of his journey downwards, and 
felt that “for the present it was better to 
be absolved from corresponding with 
him.” 

The next stage was in 1827, when Car- 
lyle was married and living at Edinburgh, 
whither Irving came on some religious 
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errand, and in the midst of troubles, 
haste, and controversy, paid Carlyle and 
his wife a visit of half an hour, but seemed 
mnch changed, and before he went awa 

insisted upon praying with them, muc 

against their will, and left them with a 
dreary impression that they were “nota 
little divorced from him and bidden to 
shift for themselves.” 

This, however, was but one of the vicis- 
situdes through which the friendship had 
to pass. When Irving next came to Scot- 
land he stayed with Carlyle for a day or 
two at Craigenputtoch; and this time, 
being on a mission which involved him 
in no struggles or controversies, he was 
in an easy and cheerful mood; the friends 
found themselves, on some points at least, 
in accord; “he was quite alone with us, 
and franker and happier than I had seen 
him for a long time ;” and “it was beau- 
tiful summer weather, pleasant to saunter 
in with old friends in the safe green soli- 
tudes, no sound audible but that of our 
own voices, and of the birds and trees.” 

Their next meeting was not till 1831, 
and the scene was in London. By that 
time the prophesyings and “ the tongues” 
had been let loose in all their raving ex- 
travagances, and Irving, riding on the 
whirlwind, having become a scare to the 
Scotch Church, had been indignantly cast 
out of its pale. The meeting between 
the friends, however, was quiet; Irving 
was “brotherly as ever” in his reception 
of Carlyle, and they spoke without re- 
serve on the religious question. The 
result of course was that they found the 
division between them more and more 
hopeless, more and more sorrowful; and 
Carlyle, whilst intimating that the friend- 
ship stood its ground, and that they were 
both anxious it should do so, ascribes to 
Irving, as the nobler of the two in friend- 
ship, the larger share in the reconciling 
element. 

In the course of the winter the crazy 
antics which the weaker brethren gave 
way to led to a division amongst the 
Irvingites themselves, and there were 
brawlings and riots in their own church. 
Carlyle looked upon it all with profound 

rief, but with anger too. That it should 

ave been with anger as well as grief, is 
to be deplored; but is it always to be 
assumed that with the more anger there 
is the less love? I think not; and, at all 
events, when Carlyle had relieved his 
feelings by telling Irving plainly what he 
thought, and his expostulations had been 
met “in astyle of modesty and of friendly 
magnanimity which nobody could sur- 
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pass,” the anger was all gone, and there 
was nothing left but a sad anticipation of 
the end to come, with the feeling “ How 
are the mighty fallen!” When the fall 
was so soon after into the grave, there 
remained a most loving remembrance of 
all they had been to each other in their 
happier days, of all they had continued to 
be when their ways lay unhappily asun- 
der, and of all that they never ceased to 
be till parted by death. 

Such is the story to be educed, or rath- 
er extricated, from the strange, rambling, 
sometimes confused but often luminous 
and always sincere narrations, which 
occupy almost entirely one volume of the 
“ Reminiscences.” And I have dwelt 
upon it at some length because I am 
anxious that those who are indignant 
(justly I admit) with some occasional dis- 
paragements which have seen the light 
they ought never to have seen, should be 
led themselves to exercise the charitable 
judgment they find to have been occasion- 
ally clouded by misanthropic moods in 
Carlyle, and, on a survey of the evidence 
afforded by the “ Reminiscences” as a 
whole, give him credit for the great and 
enduring love and the genial sympathies 
and admirations of which he was capable, 
and in which in his better days he 
abounded, and do their endeavor to forget 
the instances in which his sad and soli- 
tary musings took a taint of moroseness. 

I have little to say of the second vol- 
ume. It is occupied for the most part 
with a funereal commemoration of his 
wife, sometimes passionate, sometimes 
prosaic; the threnodies interrupted by 
long tracts of genealogical and other de- 
tails which he must have known to be so 
wholly uninteresting to any reader uncon- 
nected with the family, that there is per- 
haps in no part of the “ Reminiscences ” 
stronger evidence that they were not meant 
to be read by others. His tributes to the 
attractions and virtues of his wife, and 
his penitential reflections upon himself 
and his relations with her, may seem to 
point in the other direction ; but repeated 
as they are again and again in almost 
identical terms, they are more likely to 
have been mere ejaculations for the relief 
of his mind from an intolerable burden. 

Of the lady thus commemorated such 
an interesting and charming account has 
been given by Mrs. Oliphant,* whose 
intimacy with her was far beyond what I 
could claim, that it would be idle for me 
to follow in hersteps. My meetings with 


* Livine AGz, No. 1924, p. 307. 
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Mrs. Carlyle were chiefly in a country 
house where so many eminent persons 
were accustomed to assemble that she 
would naturally be more disposed to lis- 
ten than to talk, and I knew more of her 

wers of conversation from what has 
besa told me by others than from per- 
sonal experience. I had ample opportu- 
nities of appreciating Carlyle’s own pow- 
ers in that kind; and as, in opposing my 
own to his estimate in the cases of Words- 
worth and Coleridge, I have produced 
contemporary notes of the impressions 
made upon me, I am glad to be able to 
do the like by Carlyle himself. They 
were put together in a work intended 
for posthumous publication and privately 
printed three or four years ago; and I 
have the more satisfaction in quoting 
them, as, owing to an accidental occur- 
rence, they came to Carlyle’s knowledge. 
A common friend of his and mine hap- 
pened to have the book in her hands 
when he paid her a visit, and he asked if 
he might be allowed to see it. She natu- 
rally referred the question to me; and 
though I had doubts as to the reception 
it would meet with at his hands, I did not 
like to find myself saying of him behind 
his back what I would not be prepared to 
say to his face, and I gave my consent. 
My doubts were soon dissipated, for in 
returning the book to our friend he told 
her he had been greatly pleased, and that 
“sometimes I had been much too fiat- 
tering, though in describing his charac- 
teristics I was sometimes quite out.” The 
passage is the last of a series of sketches 
of eminent men with whom I had been 
acquainted, and with it I conclude what I 
have to say of Carlyle and his “ Reminis- 
cences.” 


. .. I have reserved to the last place 
— why I know not, unless it be on the 
principle that the last should be first and 
the first last — one with whom England, 
Scotland, and Germany have almost as 
intimate and as friendly an acquaintance 
as I can claim for myself — Thomas Car- 
lyle: and yet the acquaintance I can 
claim is very intimate and most friendly. 

His relations with the people are with- 
out a precedent, as far as 1 am aware, in 
these times or in any; the human para- 
dox of the period. He is their“ chartered 
libertine,” assailing them and their rights, 
insisting that they should be everywhere 
ruled with a rod of iron, and yet more 
honored and admired by them than any 
demagogue who pays them knee-worship. 
In courting the people it is easy, no 





doubt, to err on the side of obsequious- 
ness, and to lose their respect. But it is 
far from easy to defy them, and yet to 
conquer. How the conquest has been 
achieved by Carlyle is a perplexing prob- 
lem. Is it that the man being beyond all 
question a genuine man, there is never- 
theless something unreal about his opin- 
ions; so that the splendid apparitions of 
them are admired and applauded by the 
people, as they would admire a great 
actor in the character of Coriolanus and 
another in the character of Menenius 
Agrippa, and still more an actor who 
could play both parts in turn ? 

But then it may be asked how are we 
to reconcile the undoubted sincerity of 
the man, with the questionable reality of 
the opinions? And it is the solution of 
this problem which, to my apprehension, 
discloses the peculiar constitution of Car- 
lyle’s mind. 

He is impatient of the slow processes 
by which most thoughtful men arrive at a 
conclusion. His own mind is not logi- 
cal; and, whilst other eminent writers of 
his generation have had perhaps too 
much reverence for logic, he has had too 
little. With infinite industry in search- 
ing out historical facts, his way of com- 
ing by political doctrines is sudden and 
precipitate. What can be known by in- 
sight without conscious reasoning, or at 
least without self-questioning operations 
of the reason, he knows well, and can 
flash upon us with words which are 
almost like the “word which Isaiah the 
son of Amos saw.’ But when he deals 
with what is not so to be known, being 
intolerant of lawful courses, and yet not 
content with a negative, or passive, or 
neutral position, he snatches his opinions, 
and holds them as men commonly do 
hold what they have snatched, tenacious- 
ly for the moment, but not securely. And 
thence comes the sort of unreality of 
opinion which I have ventured to impute 
to the most faithful and true-hearted of 
mankind. 

An unlimited freedom of speech is per- 
mitted to his friends, and I remember 
when some wild sentiments escaped him 
long ago, telling him that he was an ex- 
cellent man in all the relations of life, but 
that he did not know the difference be- 
tween right and wrong. And if such 
casualties of conversation were to be ac- 
cepted as an exposition of his moral mind, 
any one might suppose that these lumi- 
nous shafts of his came out of the black- 
ness of darkness. 

Perhaps, too, he is a little dazzled by 





the reflex of his wildfire, and feels for the 
moment that what is so bright must needs 
show forth what is true; not recognizing 
the fact that most truths are as dull as 
they are precious ; simply because in the 
course of ages they have worked their way 
to the exalted, but not interesting, position 
of truisms. 

He was one of the most valued and 
cherished friends of Lady Ashburton ; 
and as he and I were both in the habit of 
paying her long visits in the country (at 
Bay House, Alverstoke, when she was 
Lady Harriet Baring, at the Grange when 
her husband had succeeded his fat:er), I 
had opportunities of knowing him such 
as London cannot provide. And from 
Bay House I find myself writing of him 
to Miss Fenwick thus (January 22, 1848): 


We have had Carlyle here all the time, —a 
longer time than I have hitherto seen him for. 
His conversation is as bright as ever, and as 
striking in its imaginative effects. But his 
mind seems utterly incapable of coming to any 
conclusion about anything: and if he says 
something that seems for the moment direct, 
as well as forcible, in the way of an opinion, it 
is hardly out of his mouth before he says some- 
thing else that breaks it in pieces. He can 
see nothing but the chaos of his own mind re- 
flected in the universe. Guidance, therefore, 
there is none to be got from him; nor any 
illumination, save that of storm-lights. But [ 
suppose one cannot see anything so rich and 
strange as his mind is without gaining by it 
in some unconscious way, as well as finding 
pleasure and pain init, It is fruitful of both. 


And I wrote in the same sense to Au- 
brey de Vere: — 


As to the rest of the people we have had at 
Alverstoke, some of them were agreeable, but 
none interesting except Carlyle, who from time 
to time threw his blue lights across the con- 
versation. Strange and brilliant he was as 
ever, but more than ever adrift in his opinions ; 
if opinions he could be said to have ; for they 
darted about like the monsters of the solar 
microscope, perpetually devouring each other. 


I did not mean to imply, of course, that 
he had not, what he has made known to 
all the world that he had in a superlative 
degree, divers rooted predilections and 
unchangeable aversions. Both are strong 
in him; whether equally strong, it is not 
easy to say. There have been eminent 
men in all ages who have combined in 
different measures and proportions the 
attributes of idolater and iconoclast. 
They are undoubtedly combined in Car- 
lyle ; the former perhaps predominating 
in his writings, the latter in his conversa- 
tion. What was unaccountable was that 
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such a man should have chosen as the 
object of his idolatry, “ste stultorum 
magister” —success. Long before his 
life of Cromwell came out, I heard him 
insisting in conversation upon the fact 
that Cromwell had been throughout his 
career invariably successful; and having 
with much satisfaction traced the long 
line of his successes from the beginning 
to the end, he added, “It is true they got 
him out of his grave at the Restoration 
and stuck his head up over the gate at 
Tyburn, — but not till he had quite done 
with it.” 

He would scarcely have sympathized 
with the sentiment to which the last breath 
of Brutus gave utterance, — 


I shall have glory by this losing day 
More than Octavius and Mark Antony 
By their vile conquest shall attain unto — 


and the vile conqueror Frederick could 
engage more of his admiration than most 
honest men will be disposed to share. 
Perhaps, however, it was a waning admira- 
tion, —less as he proceeded with his his- 
tory than when he began it; and it should 
not be forgotten that he ended by en- 
titling it a life of Frederick “ called” the 
Great. 

His powers of invective and disparage- 
ment, on the other hand, are exercised in 
conversation sometimes in a manifest 
spirit of contradiction and generally with 
an infusion of humor, giving them at one 
time the character of a passage of arms in 
a tournament or sham fight, at another 
that of a grotesque dance of mummers; 
so that, forcible as they often are, they are 
not serious enough to give offence. 

He delights in knocking over any pag- 
eantry of another man’s setting up. One 
evening at the Grange a party of gentle- 
men, returning from a walk in the dusk, 
had seen a magnificent meteor, one which 
filled a place in the newspapers for some 
days afterwards. They described what 
they had beheld in glowing colors and 
with much enthusiasm. Carlyle, having 
heard them in silence to the end, gave his 
view of the phenomenon : — 

“ Ay, some sulphuretted hydrogen, I 
suppose, or some rubbish of that kind.” 

In his invectives as well as in effusions 
when it would be less unexpected, there 
would generally be something which met 
the eye. When he spoke of a thing, un- 
der whatever feeling or impulse, he 
seemed toseeit. He paid a visit to Lord 
Ashburton at a shooting-box in Scotland, 
at a time when the cholera,was supposed 
to be approaching, and there was a retired 
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physician staying in the house to be sony 
for any emergency. Carlyle was not well, 
and was very gloomy, and shut himself up 
in his room for some days, admitting no 
one. At last Lady Ashburton was a little 
disturbed at his ways, and begged Dr. 
Wilson just to go in to him and see 
whether there was anything seriously 
amiss. The doctor went into his room, 
and presently came flying out again ; and 
his account was that Carlyle had received 
him with a volley of invectives against 
himself and his whole profession, saying 
that “of all the sons of Adam they were 
the most eminently unprofitable, and that 
a man might as well pour his sorrows into 
the long hairy ear of a jackass.” As in 
most of his sallies of this kind, the ex- 
travagance and the grotesqueness of the 
attack sheathed the sharpness of it, and 
the little touch of the picturesque — the 
“long hairy ear” — seemed to give it the 
character of a vision rather than a vituper- 
ation. HENRY TAYLOR. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE VISIONS OF SANE PERSONS. 


In the course of some recent inquiries 
into visual memory, I was greatly struck 
by the frequency of the replies in which 
my informants described themselves as 
subject to “visions.” Those of whom I 
speak were sane and healthy, but were 
subject notwithstanding to visual presen- 
tations, for which they could not often 
account, and which in a few cases reached 
the level of hallucinations. This unex- 
pected prevalence of a visionary tendency 
among persons who form a part of ordi- 
nary society seems to me suggestive and 
worthy of being put on record. In a pre- 
vious article * 1 spoke of the faculty of 
summoning scenes at will, with more or 
less distinctness, before the visual mem- 
ory; in this I shall speak of the tendency 
among sane and healthy persons to sec 
images flash unaccountably into exist 
ence. 

Many of my facts are derived from per- 
sonal friends of whose accuracy I have no 
doubt. Another group comes from cor- 
respondents who have written at length 
with much painstaking, and whose letters 
appear to me to bear internal marks of 
scrupulous truthfulness. A third part 
has been collected for me by many kind 


* See a previous article on ‘‘ Mental Imagery,’’ 
Livine AGE, No. 1895. 





friends in many countries, each of whom 
has made himself or herself an indepen- 
dent centre of inquiry; and the last, and 
much the most numerous portion, consists 
of brief replies by strangers to a series of 

uestions contained in a circular that I 

rew up. I have gone overall this matter 
with great care, and have cross-tested it in 
many ways whilst it was accumulating, just 
as any conscientious statistician would, 
before I began to form conclusions. I 
was soon convinced of its substantial 
trustworthiness, and that conviction has 
in no way been shaken by subsequent 
experience. In short, the evidence of 
the four groups I have just mentioned is 
quite as consistent as could have been 
reasonably desired. 

The lowest order of phenomena that 
admit of being classed as visions, are the 
“number-forms” to which I have drawn 
attention on more than one occasion, but 
to which I must again very briefly allude. 
Tiey are an abiding mental peculiarity in 
a certain proportion of persons (say five 
per cent.), who are unable as adults, and 
who have been ever unable as far back as 
they can recollect, to think of any number 
without referring it to its own particular 
habitat in their mental field of view. It 
there lies latent but is instantly evoked 
by the thought or mention of it, or by an 
mental operation in which it is concerned. 
The thought of a series of consecutive 
numbers is therefore attended by a vision 
of them arranged in a perfectly defined 
and constant position, and this I have 
called a “number-form.” Its origin can 
rarely be referred to any nursery diagram, 
to the clock-face, or to any incident of 
childhood. Nay, the form is frequently 
unlike anything the child could possibly 
have seen, reaching in long vistas and 
perspectives, and in curves of double 
curvature. I have even had to get wire 
models made by some of my informants 
in explanation of what they wished to 
convey. The only feature that all the 
forms have in common is their depen- 
dence in some way or other upon the 
method of verbal counting, as shown by 
their angles and other divisions occurring 
at such points as those where the teens 
begin, at the twenties, thirties, and so on. 
The forms are in each case absolutely 
unchangeable except through a gradual 
development in complexity. Their diver- 
sity is endless, and the number-forms of 
different men are mutually unintelligible. 

These strange “ visions,” which are ex- 
tremely vivid in some cases, are almost 
incredible to the vast majority of man- 
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kind, who would set them down as fan- 
tastic nonsense, but they are familiar 
parts of the mental furniture of the rest, 
where they have grown naturally and 
where they remain unmodified and un- 
modifiable by teaching. I have received 
many touching accounts of their childish 
experiences from persons who see the 
number-forms, and the other curious vis- 
ions of which I shall speak. As is the 
case with the color-blind, so with these 
seers. They imagined at first that every- 
body else had the same way of regarding 
things as themselves. Then they be- 
trayed their peculiarities by some chance 
remark which called forth a stare of sur- 
prise, followed by ridicule and a sharp 
scolding for their silliness, so that the 
poor little things shrunk back into them- 
selves, and never ventured again to allude 
to their inner world. I will quote just 
one of many similar letters as a sample. 
I received this, together with much inter- 
esting information, immediately after a 
lecture I gave last autumn to the British 
Association at Swansea* in which I had 
occasion to speak of the number forms. 
The writer says : — 

I had no idea for many years, that every one 
did not imagine numbers in the same posi- 
tions as those in which they appear to me. 
One unfortunate day I spoke of it, and was 
sharply rebuked for my absurdity. Being a 
very sensitive child I felt this acutely, but 
nothing ever shook my belief that, absurd or 
not, I always saw numbers in this particular 
way. I began to be ashamed of what I con- 
sidered a peculiarity, and to imagine myself, 
from this and various other mental beliefs and 
states, as somewhat isolated and peculiar. At 
your lecture the other night, though I am now 
over twenty-nine, the memory of my childish 
misery at the dread of being peculiar came 
over me so strongly, that I felt I must thank 
you for proving that, in this particular at any 
rate, my Case 1s most common, 

The next form of vision of which I will 
speak is the instant association of color 
with sound, which characterizes a small 
percentage of adults, but appears to be 
rather common, though in an ill-developed 
degree, among children. I can here ap- 
peal not only to my own collection of 
facts, but to those of others, for the sub- 
ject has latterly excited some interest in 
Germany. The first widely known case 
was that of the brothers Nussbaumer, 
= in 1873 by Professor Bruhl, of 

ienna, of which the English reader will 
find an account in the last volume of 
Lewis’s “ Problems of Life and Mind” 


* See Livinc Acz, No. 1895. 





(p. 280). Since then many occasional 
notices of similar associations have ap- 
peared, but I was not aware that it had 
been inquired into on a large scale by 
any one but myself. However, I was 

atified by meeting with a pamphlet a 
ew weeks ago, just published in Leipsic 
by two Swiss investigators, Messrs. Bleu- 
ler and Lehmann. Their collection of 
cases is fully as large as my own, and 
their results in the more important mat- 
ters are similar to mine. One of the two 
authors had the faculty very strongly, and 
the other had not; so they worked con- 
jointly with advantage. As my present 
object is to subordinate details to the 
general impression that I wish to con- 
vey of the visionary tendency of certain 
minds, I will simply remark, first, that 
the persistence of the color association 
with sounds is fully as remarkable as that 
of the number-form with numbers. Sec- 
ondly, that the vowel sounds chiefly evoke 
them. Thirdly, that the seers are invari- 
ably most minute in their description of 
the precise tint and hue of the color. 
They are never satisfied, for instance, 
with saying “ blue,” but will take a great 
deal of trouble to express or to match the 
particular blue they mean. Lastly, no 
two people agree, or hardly ever do so, 
as to the color they associate with the 
same sound. I have one of the most ex- 
traordinary diagrams of these color asso- 
ciations that has, I suppose, ever been 
produced. It has been drawn by Mr. J. 
Key, of Graham’s Town, South Africa. 
He sent me in the first instance a com- 
munication on the subject, which led to 
further correspondence, and eventually to 
the production of this diagram of colors 
in connection with letters and words. I 
have no reason to doubt its trustworthi- 
ness, and am bound to say that, strange 
as it looks, and elaborate as it is, I have 
other written accounts that almost match 
it. 

A third curious and abiding fantasy of 
certain persons is invariably to connect 
visualized pictures with words, the same 
picture to the same word. I have col- 
lected many cases of this, and am much 
indebted to the authoress, Mrs. Haweis, 
who sees these pictures, for her kindness 
in sketching some of them for me, and 
her permission to use her name in guar- 
antee of their genuineness. She says: — 


Printed words have always had faces to me ; 
they had definite expressions, and certain faces 
made me think of certain words. The words 
had zo connection with these except some- 
times by accident. The instances I give are 














few and ridiculous, When I think of the word 
Beast, it has a face something like a gurgoyle. 
The word Green has also a gurgoyle face, with 
the addition of big teeth, The word Blue 
blinks and looks silly, and turns to the right. 
The word Attention has the eyes greatly turned 
to the left. It is difficult to draw them prop- 
erly because like “ Alice’s” “Cheshire Cat,” 
which at times became a grin without a cat, 
these faces have expression without features. 
The expression of course [Note the zaive phrase 
“ of course.” — F. G,] depends greatly on those 
of the letters, which have likewise their faces 
and figures. All the little a’s turn their eyes 
to the left, this determines the eyes of Atten- 
tion. Ant, however, looks a little down. Of 
course these faces are endless as words are, 
and it makes my head ache to retain them long 
enough to draw. 


Some of the figures are very quaint. 
Thus the interrogation “ What?” always 
excites the idea of a fat man cracking a 
long whip. They are not the capricious 
creations of the fancy of the moment, 
but are the regular concomitants of the 
words, and have been so as far back as 
the memory is able to recall. 

When in perfect darkness, if the field 
of view be carefully watched, many per- 
sons will find a perpetual series of chan- 
ges to be going on automatically and 
wastefully in it. I have much evidence 
of this. I will give my own experience 
the first, which is stri ing to me, because 
I am very unimpressionable in these 
matters. i visualize with effort; I am 
peculiarly inapt to see “after-images,” 
“phosphenes,” “light-dust,” and other 
phenomena due to weak sight or sensi- 
tiveness; and, again, before I thought of 
carefully trying, I should have emphati- 
cally declared that my field of view in the 
dark was essentially of a uniform black, 
subject to an occasional light - purple 
cloudiness and other small variations. 
Now, however, after habituating myself 
to examine it with the same sort of strain 
that one tries to decipher a sign-post in 
the dark, I have found out that this is by 
no means the case, but that a kaleido- 
scopic change of patterns and forms is 
continually going on, but they are too 
fugitive and elaborate for me to draw 
with any approach to truth. My defi- 
ciencies, however, are well supplied by 
other drawings in my possession. They 
are by the Rev. George Henslow, whose 
visions are far more vivid than mine. 
His experiences are not unlike those of 
Goethe, who said, in an often-quoted pas- 
sage, that whenever he bent his head and 
closed his eyes and thought of a rose, a 
sort of rosette made its appearance, which 
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would not keep its shape steady for a 
moment, but unfolded from within, throw- 
ing out a succession of petals, mostly red 
but sometimes green, and that it con- 
tinued to do so without change in bright- 
ness and without causing him any fatigue 
so long as he cared to watch it. Mr. 
Henslow, when he shuts his eyes and 
waits, is sure in a short time to see before 
him the clear image of some object or 
other, but usually not quite natural in its 
shape. It then begins to change from 
one object to another, in his case also for 
as long a time as he cares to watch it. 
Mr. Henslow has zealously made re- 
peated experiments on himself, and has 
drawn what he sees. He has also tried 
how far he is able to mould the visions 
according to his will. In one case, after 
much effort, he contrived to bring the 
imagery back to its starting-point, and 
thereby to form what he terms a “ visual 
cycle.” The following account is ex- 
tracted and condensed from his very 
interesting letter. 


The first image that spontaneously presented 
itself was a cross-bow; this was immediately 
provided with an arrow, remarkable for its 
pronounced barb and superabundance of feath- 
ering. Some person, but too indistinct to 
recognize much more of him than the hands, 
appeared to shoot the arrow from the bow. 
The single arrow was then accompanied by a 
flight of arrows from right to left, which com- 
pletely occupied the field of vision. These 
changed into falling stars, then into flakes of a 
heavy snow-storm; the ground gradually ap- 
peared as a sheet of snow where previously 
there had been vacant space. Then a well- 
known rectory, fish-ponds, walls, etc., all cov- 
ered with snow, came into view most vividly 
and clearly defined. This somehow suggested 
another view, impressed on his mind in child- 
hood, of a spring morning, brilliant sun, and a 
bed of red tulips: the tulips gradually vanished 
except one, which appeared now to be isolated 
and to stand in the usual point of sight. It 
was a single tulip, but became double. The 
petals then fell off rapidly in a continuous 
series until there was nothing left but the 
pistil, but (as is almost invariably the case 
with his objects) that part was greatly exag- 
gerated, The stigmas then changed into three 
branching brown horns; then into a knob, 
while the stalk changed intoa stick. A slight 
bend in it seems to have suggested a centre- 
bit; this passed into a sort of pin passing 
through a metal plate ; this again into a lock, 
and afterwards into a nondescript shape, dis- 
tinctly suggestive of the original cross-bow. 
Here Mr. Henslow endeavored to force his 
will upon the visions, and to reproduce the 
cross-bow, but the first attempt was an utter 
failure. The figure changed into a leather 
strap with loops, but while he still endeavored 
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to change it into a bow the strap broke, the 
two ends were separated, but it happened that 
an imaginary string connected them. This 
was the first concession of his automatic chain 
of thoughts to his will. By a continued effort 
the bow came, and then no difficulty was felt 
in converting it into the cross-bow and thus 
returning to the starting-point. 


I have a sufficient variety of cases to 
prove the continuity between all the forms 
of visualization, beginning with an almost 
total absence of it, and ending with a 
complete hallucination. The continuity 
is, however, not simply that of varying 
degrees of intensity, but of variations in 
the character of the process itself, so that 
it is by no means uncommon to find two 
very different forms of it concurrent in 
the same person. There are some who 
visualize well and who also are seers of 
visions, who declare that the vision is not 
a vivid visualization, but altogether a dif- 
ferent phenomenon. In short, if we please 
to call all sensations due to external im- 
pressions “ direct,’ and all others “ zn- 
duced,” then there are many channels 
through which the induction may take 
place, and the channel of ordinary visual- 
ization in the persons just mentioned is 
very different from that through which 
their visions arise. 

The following is a good instance of this 
condition. A friend writes : — 


These visions often appear with startling 
vividness, and so far from depending on any 
voluntary effort of the mind, they remain when 
I often wish them very much to depart, and no 
effort of the imagination can call them up. I 
lately saw a framed portrait of a face which 
seemed more lovely than any painting I have 
ever seen, and again I often see fine landscapes 
which bear no resemblance to any scenery I 
have ever looked upon. I find it difficult to 
define the difference between a waking vision 
and a mental image, although the difference is 
very apparent to myself. I think I can do it 
best in this way. If you go into a theatre and 
look at a scene, say of a forest by moonlight, 
at the back part of the stage, you see every 
object distinctly and sufficiently illuminated 
(being thus unlike a mere act of memory), but 
it is nevertheless vague and shadowy, and you 
might have difficulty in telling afterwards all 
the objects you have seen. This resembles a 
mental image in point of clearness. The 
waking vision is like what one sees in the open 
street in broad daylight, when every object is 
distinctly impressed on the memory. The two 
kinds of imagery differ also as regards volun- 
tariness, the image being entirely subservient 
to the will, the visions entirely independent of 
it. They differ also in point of suddenness, 
the images being formed ye i slowly 
as memory recalls each detail, and fading 





slowly as the mental effort to retain them is 
relaxed ; the visions appearing and vanishing 
in an instant. The waking visions seem quite 
close, filling as it were the whole head, while 
the mental image seems further away in some 
far-off recess of the mind. 


The number of persons who see vis- 
ions no less distinctly than this corre- 
spondent is much greater than I had any 
idea of when I began this inquiry. I 
have in my possession the sketch of one, 
prefaced + a description of it by Mrs. 
Haweis. She says:— 


All my life long I have had one very con- 
stantly recurring vision, a sight which came 
whenever it was dark or darkish, in bed or 
otherwise. It is a flight of pink roses floating 
in a mass from left to right, and this cloud or 
mass of roses is presently effaced by a flight of 
“sparks” or gold speckles across them. The 
sparks totter or vibrate from left to right, but 
they fly distinctly upwards: they are like tiny 
blocks, half cr half black, rather symmetri- 
cally placed behind each other, and they are 
always in a hurry to efface the roses: some- 
times they have come at my call, sometimes 
by surprise, but they are always equally pleas- 
ing. What interests me most is that when a 
child under nine the flight of roses was light, 
slow, soft, close to my eyes, roses so large and 
brilliant and palpable that I tried to touch 
them: the scent was overpowering, the petals 
perfect, with leaves peeping here and there, 
texture and motion all natural. They would 
stay a long time before the sparks came, and 
they occupied a large area in black space. 
Then the sparks came slowly flying, and gen- 
erally, not always, effaced the roses at once, 
and every effort to retain the roses failed. 
Since an early age the flight of roses has annu- 
ally grown smaller, swifter, and farther off, till 
by the time I was grown up my vision had be- 
come a speck, so instantaneous that I had 
hardly time to realize that it was there before 
the fading sparks showed that it was past. 
This is how they still come. The pleasure of 
them is past, and it always depresses me to 
speak of them, though I do not now, as I did 
when a child, connect the vision with any ele- 
vated spiritual state. But when I read Ten- 
nyson’s “ Holy Grail,” I wondered whether 
anybody else had had my vision, — “ Rose-red, 
with beatings in it.” I may add, I was a Lon- 
don child who never was in the country but 
once, and I connect no particular flowers with 
that visit. I may almost say that I had never 
seen a rose, certainly not a quantity of them 
together. 


A common form of vision is a phantas- 
magoria, or the appearance of a crowd of 
phantoms, perhaps hurrying past like 
men ina street. It is occasionally seen 
in broad daylight, much more often in the 
dark; it may be at the instant of putting 
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out the candle, but it generally comes on 
when the person is in bed, preparing to 
sleep, but is by no means yet asleep. I 
know no less than three men, eminent in 
the scientific world, who have these phan- 
tasmagoria in one form or another. A 
near relative of my own had them ina 
marked degree. She was eminently sane, 
and of such good constitution that her 
faculties were hardly impaired until near 
her death at ninety. She frequently de- 
scribed them to me. It gave her amuse- 
ment during an idle hour to watch these 
faces, for their expression was always 
pleasing, though never strikingly so. No 
two faces were ever alike, and they never 
resembled that of any acquaintance. 
When she was not well the faces usually 
came nearer to her, sometimes almost 
suffocatingly close. She never mistook 
them for reality, although they were very 
distinct. This is quite a typical case, 
similar in most respects to many others 
that I have. 

A notable proportion of sane persons 
have had not only visions, but actual hal- 
lucinations of siglit, sound, or other sense, 
at one or more periods of their lives. I 
have a considerable packet of instances 
contributed by my personal friends, be- 
sides a large number communicated to 
me by other correspondents. One lady, 
a distinguished authoress, who was at 
the time a little fidgeted, but in no way 
overwrought or ill, said that she saw the 
principal character of one of her novels 
- through the door straight up to her. 

t was about the size of a large doll, and 
it disappeared as suddenly as it came. 
Another lady, the daughter of an eminent 
musician, often imagines she hears her 
father playing. The day she told me of 
it the incident had again occurred. She 
was sitting in a room with her maid, and 
she asked the maid to open the door that 
she might hear the music better. The 
moment the maid got up the hallucination 
disappeared. Again, another lady, appar- 
ently in vigorous health, and belonging to 
a vigorous family, told me that during 
some past months she had been plagued 
by voices. The words were at first sim- 
ple nonsense ; then the word “ pray ” was 
frequently repeated; this was followed 
by some more or less coherent sentences 
of little import, and finally the voices left 
her. In short, the familiar hallucinations 
of the insane are to be met with far more 
frequently than is commonly supposed, 
among people moving in society and in 
normal health. 

I have now nearly done with my sum- 
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mary of facts; it remains to make a few 
comments on them. 

The weirdness of visions lies in their 
sudden appearance, in their vividness 
while present, and in their sudden de- 
parture. An incident in the Zoological 
Gardens struck me as a helpful simile. I 
happened to walk to the seal-pond at a 
moment when a sheen rested on the un- 
broken surface of the water. After wait- 
ing a while I became suddenly aware of 
the head of a seal, black, conspicuous, 
and motionless, just as though it had al- 
ways been there, at a spot on which my 
eye had rested a moment previously and 
seen nothing. Again, after a while my 
eye wandered, and on its returning to the 
spot, the seal was gone. The water had 
closed in silence over its head without 
leaving a ripple, and the sheen on the 
surface of the pond was as unbroken as 
when I first reached it. Where did the 
seal come from, and whither did it go? 
This could easily have been answered if 
the glare had not obstructed the view of 
the movements of the animal under wa- 
ter. As it was, a solitary link in a con- 
tinuous chain of actions stood isolated 
from all the rest. So it is with the vis- 
ions; a single stage in a series of mental - 
processes emerges into the domain of 
consciousness. All that precedes and 
follows lies outside of it, and its charac- 
ter can only be inferred. We see in a 
general way, that a condition of the pre- 
sentation of visions lies in the over-sen- 
sitiveness of certain tracks or domains 
of brain action, and the under-sensitive- 
ness of others; certain stages in a men- 
tal process being vividly represented in 
consciousness while the other stages are 
unfelt. It is also well known that a con- 
dition of partial hyperzsthesia and par- 
tial anesthesia is a frequent functional 
disorder, markedly so among the hysteri- 
cal and hypnotic, and an organic disorder 
among the insane. The abundant facts 
that I have collected show that it may 
also co-exist with all the appearances of 
good health and sober judgment. 

A convenient distinction is made be- 
tween hallucinations and illusions. Hal- 
lucinations are defined as appearances 
wholly due to fancy; illusions, as misrep- 
resentations of objects actually seen. 
There is, however, a hybrid case which 
deserves to be specifically classed, and 
arising in this way. Vision, or any other 
sensation, may, as already stated, be a 
“direct” sensation excited in the ordi- 
nary way through the sense organs, or it 
may be an “induced” sensation excited 
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from within. We have, therefore, direct 
vision and induced vision, and either of 
these may be the ground of an illusion. 
So we have three cases to consider, and 
not two. There is simple hallucination, 
which depends on induced vision justly 
observed; there is simple illusion, which 
depends on direct vision fancifully ob- 
served; and there is the hybrid case of 
which I spoke, which depends on induced 
vision fancifully observed. The prob- 
lems we have to consider are, on the one 
hand, those connected with induced vis- 
ion, and, on the other hand, those con- 
nected with the interpretation of vision, 
whether the vision be direct or induced. 
It is probable that much of what passes 
for hallucination proper belongs in reality 
to the hybrid case, being an illusive inter- 
pretation of some induced visual cloud 
or blur. I spoke of the ever-varying pat- 
terns in the field of view; these, under 
some slight functional change, might 
easily become more consciously present, 
and 4 interpreted into fantasmal appear- 


ances. Many cases, if space allowed, 
could be adduced to support this view. 

I wiil begin, then, with illusions. What 
is the process by which they are estab- 
lished? There is no simpler way of un- 
derstanding it than by trying, as children 


often do, to see “ faces in the fire,” and to 
carefully watch the way in which they are 
first caught. Let us call to mind at the 
same time the experience of past ill- 
nesses, when the listless gaze wandered 
over the patterns on the wall-paper and 
the shadows of the bed-curtains, and 
slowly evoked faces and figures that were 
not easily laid again. The process of 
making the faces is so rapid in health that 
itis difficult to analyze it without the rec- 
ollection of what took place more slowly 
when we were weakened by illness. The 
first essential element in their construc- 
tion is, I believe, the smallness of the 
area upon which the attention is directed 
at any instant, so that the eye has to move 
much: before it has travelled over every 
part of the object towards which it is di- 
rected. Itis as with a plough, that must 
travel many miles before the whole of a 
small field can be tilled, but with this im- 
portant difference—the plough travels 
methodically up and down in _ parallel 
furrows, the eye wanders in devious 
curves, with abrupt bends, and the direc- 
tion of its course at any instant depends 
on four causes: on the most convenient 
muscular motion in a general sense, on 
idiosyncrasy, on the mood, and on the as- 
sociations current at the moment. The 





effect of idiosyncrasy is excellently illus- 
trated by the “number-forms,” where 
we saw that a very special sharply defined 
track of mental vision was prefered by 
each individual who sees them. The in- 
fluence of the mood of the moment is 
shown in the curves that characterize the 
various emotions, as the lank, drooping 
lines of grief, which make the weeping 
willow so fit an emblem of it. In con- 
structing fire-faces it seems to me that the 
eye in its wanderings follows a favorite 
course, and notices the points in the pic- 
tures at large that coincide with its course. 
It feels its way, easily diverted by asso- 
ciations based on what has just been no- 
ticed, and so by the unconscious practice 
of a system of “trial and error,” at last 
finds a track that will suit—one that is 
easy to follow and that also makes a com- 
plete picture. The process is essentially 
the same as that of getting a clear idea 
from out of a confused multitude of facts. 
The fancy picture is dwelt upon, all that 
is incongruous with it becomes disre- 
garded, while all deficiencies in it are 
supplied by the fantasy. These latest 
stages are easily represented after the 
fashion of adiorama. Three lanterns are 
made to converge on the same screen. 
The first throws an image of what the 
imagination will discard, the second of 
that which it will retain, the third of that 
which it will supply. Turn on the first 
and second, and the picture on the screen 
will be identical with that which fell on 
the retina. Shut off the first and turn on 
the third, and the picture will be identical 
with the illusion. 

Visions, like dreams, are often mere 
patchworks built up of bits of recollec- 
tions. The following is one of these : — 


When passing a shop in Tottingham Court 
Road, I went in to order a Dutch cheese, and 
the proprietor (a bullet-headed man whom I 
had never seen before) roiled a cheese on the 
marble slab of his counter, asking me if that 
one would do. I answered “ Yes,” left the 
shop and thought no more of the incident. 
The following evening, on closing my eyes, I 
saw a head detached from the body rolling 
about slightly on a white surface. I recog- 
nized the face but could not remember where 
I had seen it, and it was only after thinking 
about it for some time that I identified it as 
that of the cheesemonger who had sold me the 
cheese on the previous day. I may mention 
that I have often seen the man since, and that 
I found the vision I saw was exactly like him, 
although if I had been asked to describe the 
man before I saw the vision I should have 
been unable to do so, 


Recollections need not be joined like 
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mosaic-work ; they may be blended, on 
the principle I described two years ago, 
of making composite portraits. I showed 
that if two lanterns were converged upon 
the same screen, and the portrait of one 
person was put into one and that of 
another person into the other, the por- 
traits being taken under similar aspects 
and states of light and shade, then on 
adjusting the two images eye to eye 
and mouth to mouth, and so superposing 
them as exactly as the conditions ad- 
mitted, a new face will spring into exist- 
ence. It will have a striking appearance 
of individuality, and will bear a family 
likeness to each of its constituents. I 
also showed that these composite portraits 
admitted of being made photographically * 
from a large number of components. I 
suspect that the phantasmagoria may be 
due to blended memories; the number of 
possible combinations would be practi- 
cally endless, and each combination would 
give a new face. There would thus be 


no limit to the dies in the coinage of the 
brain. 

I have tried a modification of this proc- 
ess with but small success, which will at 
least illustrate a cause of the tendency in 
many cases to visualize grotesque forms. 
My object was to efface from a portrait 


that which was common among persons of 
the same race, and therefore too familiar 
to attract attention, and to leave whatever 
was peculiar in it. I proceeded on the 
following principle. We all know that the 
photographic negative is the converse (or 
nearly so) of the photographic positive, 
the one showing whites where the other 
shows blacks, and vice versd. Hence the 
superposition of a negative upon a posi- 
tive transparency of the same portrait 
tends to create a uniform smudge. By 
superposing a negative transparency of 
a composite portrait on a positive of any 
one of the zxdividual faces from which it 
was composed, all that is common to the 
group ought to be smudged out, and all 
that is personal and peculiar to that face 
ought to remain. 

I have found that the peculiarities of 
visualization, such as the tendency to see 
number-forms, and the still rarer tendency 
to associate color with sound, is strongly 
hereditary, and I should infer, what facts 
seem to confirm, that the tendency to be 
a seer of visions is equally so. Under 
these circumstances we should expect that 
it would be unequally developed in differ- 


* I have latterly much improved the process and 
hope shortly to describe it elsewhere. 
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ent races, and that a large natural gift of 
the visionary faculty might become char- 
acteristic not only of certain families, as 
among the second-sight seers of Scotland, 
but of certain races, as that of the Gip- 
sies. 

It happens that the mere acts of fast- 
ing, of want of sleep, and of solitary mus- 
ing, are severally conducive to visions. I 
have myself been told of cases in which 
persons accidentally long deprived of 
food became subject to them. One was 
of a pleasure-party driven out to sea, and 
not being able to reach the coast till night- 
fall, at a place where they got shelter but 
nothing to eat. They were mentally at 
ease and conscious of safety, but they 
were all troubled with visions, half dreams 
and half hallucinations. The cases of 
visions following protracted wakefulness 
are well known, and I also have collected 
a few. As regards the effect of solitari- 
ness, it may be sufficient to allude to the 
recognized advantages of social amuse- 
ments in the treatment of the insane. It 
follows that the spiritual discipline under- 
gone for purposes of self-control and selif- 
mortification have also the incidental 
effect of producing visions. It is to be 
expected that these should often bear a 
close relation to the prevalent subjects of, 
thought, and although they may be really 
no more than the products of one portion 
of the brain, which another portion of the 
same brain is engaged in contemplating, 
they often, through error, receive a reli- 
gious sanction. This is notably the case 
among half-civilized races. 

The number of great men who have 
been once, twice, or more frequently sub- 
ject to hallucinations is considerable. A 
list, to which it would be easy to make 
large additions, is given by Brierre de 
Boismont (“ Hallucinations,” etc., 1862), 
from whom I translate the following ac- 
count of the star of the first Napoleon, 
which he heard, second-hand, from Gen- 
eral Rapp: — 

In 1806 General Rapp, on his return from 
the siege of Dantzic, having occasion to speak 
to the emperor, entered his study without being 
announced. He found him so absorbed that 
his entry was unperceived. The general see- 
ing the emperor continue motionless, thought 
he might be ill and purposely made a noise. 
Napoleon immediately roused himself and 
without any preamble, seizing Rapp by the 
arm, said to him, pointing to the sky, “ Look 
there, up there.” The general remained silent, 
but on being asked a second time, he answered 
that he perceived nothing. “What!” replied 
the emperor, “you do not see it? It is my 
Star, it is before you, brilliant ;” then animating 
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by degrees, he cried out, “It has never aban- 
doned me, I see it on all great occasions, it 
commands me to go forward, and it is a con- 
stant sign of good fortune to me.” 


It appears that stars of this kind, so 
frequently spoken of in history, and so 
well known as a metaphor in language, 
are a common hallucination of the insane. 
Brierre de Boismont has a chapter on the 
stars of great men. I cannot doubt that 
fantasies of this desciption were in some 
cases the basis of that firm belief in 
astrology, which not a few persons of 
eminence formerly entertained. 

The hallucinations of great men may 
be accounted for in part by their sharing 
a tendency which we have seen to be not 
uncommon in the human race, and which, 
if it happens to be natural to them, is 
liable to be developed in their over- 
wrought brains by the isolation of their 
lives. A man in the position of the first 
Napoleon could have no intimate asso- 
ciates ; a great philosopher who explores 
ways of thought far ahead of his contem- 
poraries must have an inner world in 
which he passes long and solitary hours. 
Great men are also apt to have touches 
of madness; the ideas by which they are 
haunted, and to whose pursuit they de- 
vote themselves, and by which they rise 
to eminence, has much in common with 
the monomania of insanity. Striking in- 
stances of great visionaries may be men- 
tioned, who had almost beyond doubt 
those very nervous seizures with which 
the tendency to hallucinations is _inti- 
mately connected. To take a single in- 
stance, Socrates, whose daimon was an 
audible not a visual appearance, was sub- 
ject to what admits of hardly any other 
interpretation than cataleptic seizure, 
standing all night through in a rigid atti- 
tude. 

It is remarkable how largely the vis- 
ionary temperament has manifested itself 
in certain periods of history and epochs 
of national life. My interpretation of 
the matter, to a certain extent, is this: 
that the visionary tendency is much 
more common among sane people than is 
generally suspected. In early life, it 
seems to be a hard lesson to an imagina- 
tive child to distinguish between the real 
and visionary world. If the fantasies are 
habitually laughed at, the power of dis- 
tinguishing them becomes at length 
learnt; any incongruity or nonconformity 
is noted, the vision is found out and dis- 
credited, and is no further attended to. 
In this way the tendency to see them is 
blunted by repression. Therefore, when 
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popular opinion is of a matter-of-fact kind, 
the seers of visions keep quiet; they do 
not like to be thought fanciful or mad, 
and they hide their experiences, which 
only come to light through inquiries such 
as these that I have been making. But 
let the tide of opinion change and grow 
favorable to supernaturalism, then the 
seers of visions come to the front. It is 
not that a faculty previously non-existent 
has been suddenly evoked, but one that 
had been long smothered is suddenly 
allowed expression and to develop, with- 
out safeguards, under the free exercise of 
it. ‘ FRANCIS GALTON. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
A JAPANESE BRIDE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “KITTY.” 


I. 


Most travellers have been whirled at 
some time or other of their lives, many 
again and again, by night express train 
from Geneva to Paris, though none, I 
venture to say, have as good cause for 
remembering any especial journey as my- 
self. What took place upon a certain 
occasion now nearly three years ago, and 
the strange story of which that night’s 
experience formed the prologue, I will 
endeavor to relate as briefly as possible. 
No additions, were I enabled to make 
them, could indeed lend fictitious charm 
or interest to such a narrative, nor is it 
necessary to exaggerate in the smallest 
particular by way of heightening the 
effect. The lights and shadows are there 
naturally. The picture, to use a technical 
phrase, seems to have composed itself. 

I had halted the night before at the 
little town of Bourg-en-Bresse, that shrine 
of Renaissance art in the heart of a 
French Boeotia, and here the Geneva ex- 
press at midnight picked me up in com- 
pany of another straggler or two. It was 
early in October, just when the great tide 
of tourists sets in from Switzerland, and 
as the train was crowded and the stop- 
page of a few minutes only, we had to 
bestow ourselves and our belongings 
where we could. Not a moment to spare 
for choosing a smoking, much less a half- 
filled carriage. I took possession of the 
first empty seat I could find therefore, 
tenanted by four ladies and a youth of 
fifteen. The lad, who served to keep me 
in countenance, was the only one of the 
party asleep, and before settling down to 
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follow his example, I glanced round at 
the rest. Two of my fellow- travellers 
called for no remark, being simply a 
highly respectable English lady and her 
maid. The other two immediately ar- 
rested my attention. 

Mistress and maid were here also, but 
offering two distinct types, fascinating 
alike to both the student of beauty and of 
race, painter and ethnologist. The maid 
was a young Hindoo girl, whose brilliant 
complexion and naive graces were height- 
ened by the richness of her purely Ori- 
ental dress. The mistress was a young 
Japanese, dressed with that scrupulous 
elegance and minute observance of fashion 
seen in Frenchwomen and a few Ameri- 
cans. Everything, judged according to 
the latest canons of the mantua-maker 
and the milliner, was as it should be, the 

eneral effect in the eyes of the artistic 
Beholder being somewhat perplexing, and 
perhaps unsatisfactory. Such beauty as 
hers — beauty of the languorous, sensuous 
type—needed more freedom, more ex- 
pansion in outward lendings than Parisian 
fashion-books allowed. She should have 
worn flowing drapery, bright hues, fanci- 
ful adornments in abundance; instead of 
all these she was put into the barest, most 
prosaic of woman’s disguises; whilst, to 
make matters worse, her abundant hair 
was twisted into a microscopic knot at 
the back of her head, as the fashion of 
the day ordained, surmounted by a hide- 
ous bit of millinery called a bonnet. It 
was evident that every possible effort had 
been made, in fact, to translate her from 
a Japanese beauty into a young lady of 
fashion and the world. 

A beauty she undoubtedly was, remind- 
ing me of those wonderfully lovely Japan- 
ese types I had seen a few weeks before 
in the ethnological section of the Paris 
Exhibition. Few who were at the trouble 
of visiting a certain little pavilion in the 

ardens of the Trocadéro can surely have 
orgotten the impression produced on 
their minds by the series of portraits 
there exhibited from Japan —all, be it 
remembered, portraits from the life. I 
had now before me a living prototype of 
an especial kind of loveliness that had 
there taken my breath away —a loveli- 
ness sensuous, almost voluptuous, yet 
imbued with the artless witchery and 
unconscious winningness of childhood. 
One hardly felt that there was a soul 
there, much less intellect, only a heart to 
be made happy by outward things. 

“Keep your admiration to yourself,” 
whispered a friendly voice close in my 
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ear. “She speaks English and French 
as well as we do. You shall hear her 
talk.” 

It was the middle-aged English matron 
who, under pretext of getting at her bag, 
thus good-naturedly took note of my 

rowing interest in our outlandish neigh- 

or. Then, as it was about the time for 
refreshment, she brought out wine and 
sandwiches, and offered them tothe young 
beauty, evidently bent on bringing her 
out. They talked in French, a language 
which always seems to come natural when 
addressing foreigners. 

“You must eat and drink,” began the 
motherly English lady, pleased at the 
other’s naive acceptance of her hospital- 
ity. ‘You will have need of all your 
strength for the fatigues of sight-seeing 
in Paris.” 

The young Japanese smiled. 

“ Yes, I am to see everything that is to 
be seen in Paris, and after that London, 
and everything to be seen there. Then 
my education will stop, and high time 
too.” 

“ And then?” was written in unmistak- 
able characters on the face of her inter- 
locutor, who, however, too well bred to 
question, merely replied suggestively, 
* You must, of course, feel very happy at 
the notion of seeing your own country 
and your own people once more.” 

“But I am not going to see my own 
country or people,” rejoined the girl, with- 
out the slightest touch either of longing 
or regretin her voice. “I remain in your 
country.” 

“I hope indeed that you will like En- 
gland,” said the elder lady, now dying 
with curiosity, yet refraining from a down- 
right question. 

“Qui sait?” was the careless reply. 
“ But there is no help for it.’ Then she 
added in the same voice of happy uncon- 
cern, not unmixed with something we 
should call worldliness if we were speak- 
ing of an English or French woman — 
the word seems inapplicable to a Japan- 
ese! —“I am going to marry a rich En- 
glishman.” 

My matter-of-fact countrywoman abso- 
lutely blushed with astonishment; I be- 
came at once more intensely absorbed 
than ever, whilst the heroine of our little 
nocturnal romance went on. 

“It was he who wished me to be 
educated, and for that purpose I was 
sent to Switzerland three years ago. I 
was then fifteen, 1 am now eighteen, and 
I am to be married before the year is 
out.” 
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“And then you will be an English- 
woman,” said her neighbor, delighted 
with that candid confession. 

** Could I not pass for an Englishwoman 
now?” asked the young lady with charm- 
ing innocence. “Is there still anything 


of the Japanese about me?” 

“] think no one could ever wholly 
be it English, 
was the reply. 
you wish to lose every 


outgrow his nationality, 
French, or Japanese,’ 
“Why should 
trace of yours ?’ 

“T do not wish it, I only want to look 
and behave like an English lady. It is 
his wish, the wish of the gentleman I am 
about to marry. I did not care about it 
myself. I should have been perfectly 
content to rest as I was.” 

Thus she prattled on, encouraged by 
the ready sympathy of her travelling com- 
panion; after a time, however, she de- 
clared herself drowsy; the little Hindoo 
sprang forward at a sign to spread warm 
wraps over her mistress. Our little-lamp 
was curtained, and all drowsed from time 
to time, all, alas! but the poor little Hin- 
doo girl. Whenever I opened my eyes, 
I beheld the poor child murmuring to 
herself, ‘So cold, so cold,” and in the 
act of gathering her thin silk shawl closer 
round her. The night was very chilly, 
she was clad in raiment of almost trans- 
parent fineness, and had nothing in the 
way of warmer clothing. I glanced from 
her to her mistress, so softly enshrined 
and luxuriously covered, and wondered 
when she would notice her handmaid’s 
forlorn condition. But though she woke 
up from time to time, and even beckoned 
the girl to bestow the fur rug more care- 
fully about her own feet, she paid no heed 
whatever to her little shivering gesture 
and the low plaint. It seemed as if indeed 
she neither saw nor heard the little thing, 
and only became mindful of her presence 
when needing a service. 1 confess I was 
somewhat taken aback by what I was loth 
to believe a want of feeling; it might be, 
so at last I reasoned, that the young wait- 
ing woman alone was to blame, and that, 
in accordance with the customs of Japan, 
domestic servants were expected to look 
after themselves; or it might be that her 
young mistress lacked not heart indeed, 
only a habit of caring for others. She 
was a spoiled child. I settled the matter 
thus. Seeing moreover that no help was 
likely to come from other quarters, I 
handed the poor child a spare plaid, and 
also proffered some refreshments, all of 
which were eagerly accepted. 

As the train sped on, every one grew 
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drowsier and drowsier, only waking up at 
the last moment. No more conversation 
took place, and in the railway station I 
lingered to take, as I thought, a final 
song of my beautiful Japanese bride- 
elect. 


II. 


SOME months passed and it is hardly 
necessary to say that the vision of the 
Japanese beauty, and her gorgeously-clad 
attendant, soon faded wholly from my 
memory. Greatly as I had been struck 
with her appearance on that nocturnal 
journey, the impression, vivid though it 
had been, faded from want of renewal. 
Other romances, other beauties, had oblit- 
erated this one. 

She became to me —though for that 
one night I confess myself to have been 
desperately in love —as if she had never 
been. 

What was my astonishment, therefore, 
to receive early in the spring the follow- 
ing note from my friend Ellerton, the 
sculptor : — 


“DEAR STEVENS, — You, as well as 
the rest of my friends, must have won- 
dered what has become of me during the 
past few months. Come down any day 
you like, and be introduced to my Japan- 
ese bride. We returned only a week ago 
from our bridal tour. 

“Yours, 
‘F. E. 

“We can give you a bed.” 


Now I think any one else would have 
naturally jumped to the same conclusion 
as myself. My friend’s wife must be the 
heroine of that journey from Bourg-en- 
Bresse to Geneva! There could not 
certainly be two Englishmen infatuated 
enough to have brought over to Europe 
a little Japanese schoolgirl to be trained 
as the fitting mistress of an imposing, if 
not wealthy, English home. I use the 
word imposing advisedly, for no other 
can so aptly characterize Ellerton’s house. 
Vast, airily proportioned, frarned and fit- 
ted up on a scale suited to'the large, 
handsome person, and widely cultured, 
facile character of the owner, it no more 
resembled any other place I knew of, 
than did he any one else I had ever seen. 
He had purchased a bit of land and built 
his house in a village bordering on the 
New Forest, and it seemed rather a palace 
designed for the denizens of that vast 
pleasure-ground, than the dwelling of an 
English artist, however favored of for- 
tune. 
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“T must have space enough for ample 
play of light and shadow; small rooms 
are the ruin of sculptors,” he had said, 
and accordingly he had sacrificed every- 
thing else to proportion. It must be ad- 
mitted that the general effect was a little 
cold. You felt at first as if you had 
strayed into an art gallery. Fllerton’s 
ineffable geniality, however, and Eller- 
ton’s many-sidedness always animated 
the place, and made it glow. Without 
him it was unbearable. I never knew 
any human being who could so strongly 
influence his surroundings. With a vein 
of singularity in his character, at all times 
allowed full play, he was one of those 
men whom fortune and the world have 
done their best to spoil. Yet there was 
strength underlying this odd mixture of 
og and whimsicalities, for, in spite of 

eing born rich, gracious, and winning, 
in spite of being thrown by virtue of birth 
and social position chiefly among idlers, 
he had achieved more downright honest 
work than most men of his age. To 
name Ellerton, the sculptor, was to name 
_ a man, indeed, in whose productions all 
true artists had faith. Every one loved, 
none pretended to understand him, and 
this Japanese marriage was but of a piece 
with the dizarrerie a his whole career. 

Wondering how it would answer, my 
mind full of Ellerton and his bride, I 
travelled next day to Lyndhurst, and ar- 
rived just in time for a chat with my host 
before dinner. 

It was brilliant March weather, and the 
cold, vast landscape without was in keep- 
ing with the almost interminable perspec- 
tives within. In spite of the blazing wood 
fires everywhere, and the abundance of 
crimson hangings, 1 shivered. There are 
some English houses you can never warm, 
and this was one. 

“ Ah!” said Ellerton, with the warmest 
reeting, “ you have lost no time, I see. 
ike the rest of my friends you are dying 

with curiosity to be presented to my Jap- 
anese bride.” Then reading, I suppose, 
a questioning look in my face, he added, 
“You want, of course, to know why I 
went so far in search of an ideal, why | 
married this lady. I will tell you in a 
very few words. Simply and solely be- 
cause she is the most bewitching creature 
to look at I had ever seen throughout the 
course of my existence.” 

I listened, all attention, and being one 
of Ellerton’s oldest friends had expected 
his confidence in this matter. If not with 
me, indeed, with whom should he be con- 
fidential? 
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“TI hold theories, as you know, which 
seem fanciful enough in the eyes of most 
people,” he went on, “and none more so, 
than with regard to beauty as a moral 
factor in man’s existence; | maintain that 
beauty of itself is a virtue, wholly irre- 
spective of any ethical quality residing 
in it or emanating from it; and that lovers 
of beauty, artists at least, should not con- 
cern themselves with any other. For the 
true artist there is neither good nor bad, 
noble nor abject, in the moral world, only 
beautiful and ugly; and his duty is to 
seek the first and avoid the last, regard- 
less of consequences. Thus, since the 
thought of marrying entered my head, I 
fully determined to choose for my wife, 
not the best-bred, nor the wittiest, nor 
the most fascinating woman of my ac- 
quaintance, but simply the loveliest. I 
said to myself — when I find my ideal of 
beauty, then I will marry, and if not then, 
never!” 

I felt now convinced that I was about 
to be introduced to the beauty of that 
nocturnal adventure, and Ellerton’s next 
few sentences confirmed my belief. Ina 
few glowing words he described bow he 
had found his long-sought paragon of fe- 
male loveliness in an out-of-the-way Jap- 
anese village. 

“ You will marvel, I dare say,” he said, 
“that I did not leave her the wild rose 
she was; but no, Stevens, I could not live 
with a woman, no matter how I adored 
her, who should shock me in small mat- 
ters of taste. She must be fastidiously 
nice with regard to those social observ- 
ances we Europeans are wedded to. My 
friends, my servants, and the world must 
discern no flaw in the lady I make mis- 
tress cf my house. This is why I sent 
the poor child to Switzerland, in order to 
learn English, French, and the ways of 
the world. How apt a pupil she has 
proved you will see presently. She is 
amply repaid for all the drudgery she has 
gone through, and I am more than com- 
pensated for the long separation. Her 
taste is perfect, and on'y wanted guid- 
ance. There is in fact but one drawback 
to a most felicitous union ——” 

He stopped short, looked round in or- 
der to assure himself that we were alone, 
then added in a low voice : — 

“She has no sympathy for my art. 
Sculpture is more than dumb and mean- 
ingless to her, it is gruesome and repel- 
lant —a cold, death-in-life —that chills 
her to the very veins, and even the beauty 
of which is full of awe. Artistic, rather, 
perhaps I should say, elegant in her tastes, 
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she has taken kindly to every other phase 
of her new life but this.” 

A look of positive trouble came over 
his face, and with a sudden change of 
voice, as if anxious to be rid of painful 
thoughts, he said: “ But now let us go to 
the drawing-room, where Mya awaits us.” 

Accordingly we ascended the almost 
palatial staircase, and crossing a corridor, 
from which the mistress of the house had 
evidently removed some statuary familiar 
to me on former occasions, we entered 
the drawing-room. 

I had of course prepared myself to 
recognize, though not to be recognized in 
| turn; nor was I mistaken. The lady 
advancing to meet me so smilingly was 
the same I had travelled with on that viv- 
idly remembered night, but she had natu- 
sally then taken no heed of the muffled 
stranger occuping a seat at the other end 
of the carriage. We were formally in- 
troduced to each other, and, a few minutes 
later, I led her down to dinner. 

Our conversation — must I admit it of 
Ellerton’s board ?—was a trifle conven- 
tional. Ellerton seemed for the first time 
in his existence compelled to talk in a 
circle; and, although gay and genial, nat- 
urally lost much thereby as a talker. Per- 
haps he would have felt just the same 


necessity of limiting his subjects, had he 
married an Englishwoman exactly half 


his age. Certainly, on ordinary topics — 
the literature of the day, foreign travel, 
English scenery—his wife could con- 
verse as freely, and with as much spirit, 
as if she had been accustomed to such 
table-talk all her life. 

Whilst we chatted, therefore, lightly 
and pleasantly over our elegant little din- 
ner, I was observing my hostess with no 
small interest and curiosity. In so far as 
mere beauty went — rich, warm, sensuous 
beauty — needless to say that the woman 
outshone the child, the bride surpassed 
the girl fancée’ A certain shy coquetry 
of maidenhood was replaced by an easy 
aplomb, an almost audacious candor even 
more becoming; whilst a glance told me 
that in all matters of social routine and 
etiquette she was entire mistress of her- 
self. From her manner as hostess and 
lady of the house, it was hard to believe 
that she had not been used all her life to 
the elegances of an English home, and 
the society of men and women of the 
world. 

“ Mya!” Ellerton said, “show Stevens 
the bracelet I designed for you as a wed- 
ding gift. I am quite proud of it.” 

She did not take off the bracelet, but let 
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me see it as it circled on her arm, with 
the fingers of her right hand indicating the 
fine workmanship of the monogram in 
pearls and diamonds. 

I now noticed for the first time that this 
lovely lady wanted one attraction I have 
ever been slave to; namely, the white, 
blue-veined, dimpled hand of a well-bred 
Englishwoman. I felt a positive impa- 
tience with these thin, brown —I must 
even say —tawny fingers ; and wished 
that the incomparable Mya would always 
wear mittens ! 

No, I could never reconcile myself to 
a woman without beautiful white hands. 
I no longer envied my friend Ellerton the 
wonderfully lovely face ever before him as 
a picture. 

“ Well?” he asked, when we retired to 
his study for a cigar, the sound of Mya’s 
piano reaching us where we sat. “ Well?” 

“You have not exaggerated,” I said 
warmly; “TI find her all and more than 
you say.” 

“She is an exquisite creature and she 
loves me. What more should a man 
seek in a wife, at least such a man as my- 
self?” 

He did well to qualify the sentence, for 
certainly most of us do require a little 
sympathy in this, above all other relations 
of life. But Ellerton’s singularity might 
well except him from the common rule. 
He perhaps sufficed for himself. I fan- 
cied he seemed to breathe more freely 
when we were alone. And he became 
more animated, which was no wonder, 
seeing that now, for the first time, we 
talked of his art. 

“ To-morrow, ah! I have something to 
show you to-morrow,” he said archly and 
joyously. “I have achieved a marvellous 
triumph, perhaps for the first time realiz- 
ing, in marble, exactly the conception of 
my brain. Howseldom does that happen 
even to the true artist?” 

Much we talked of his work and of this 
especial piece of work in particular, till 
an imperious little lady in black velvet 
with gold trimmings summoned us to tea. 


II. 


ELLERTON had built himself a superb 
sculpture-gallery as well as a studio on 
the same handsome scale, and next morn- 
ing we spent several hours in there, my 
friend having much to show me. He had 
bought largely and worked hard since my 
last visit Sather more than a year ago. 
The gallery was enriched with several 
fine antiques, and the studio with some 
lovely things. 
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“Nothing stimulates artistic creative- 
ness like being in love,” Ellerton said 
laughingly, and certes I have never known 
him so prolific in good work. The artist 
seemed to have flung out his fancies at 
random, merely to rid himself of them ; to 
have glowed under a redundance of intel- 
lectual force and fancy. Wonderfull 
beautiful things were here, some finished, 
others mere embryo, a few in the halfway 
stage between the bud and the flower. 
One group, covered with a crimson cloth, 
stood on a pedestal at the farther-end of 
the studio. 

With his hand on the drapery, Ellerton 
stood still for a moment smiling at my ex- 
pectancy, glowing beforehand with the 
consciousness of well-earned praise to 
come. Then, lifting the curtain, he said 
— I fancy his lips trembled with emotion 
whilst he spoke, — 

“ By this, or nothing, I shall be remem- 
bered. Here is my title of honor.” 

I saw before me the oft-embodied, 
beauteous legend of Pygmalion and his 
dream-bride, — but what matter how often 
such a theme is handled by the genuine 
artist? Here was a conception of warm 
life, passion, and beauty that must live, 
that must assert itself and its author's 
claims before all the world. Idle were it 


to try to describe these two figures. The 
sculptor bending forward to embrace the 
maiden, their faces nearly touching each 
other, their frames a-tremble with the joy 


of the first as yet untasted kiss. Enough 
to say that the spectator held his breath 
as he gazed, so intense, so unexpected the 
vision of loveliness before him. It struck 
me as 1 gazed, that in Pygmalion, the 
sculptor, unconsciously without doubt, 
yet unmistakably, had portrayed himself, 
whilst in the figure of the awakened girl I 
could trace only the purest English type 
of beauty; and why, indeed, should En- 
glish sculptors seek = other? There 
are English faces, and, though much 
rarer, English forms as perfect as those 
recalled to us by Greek art; whilst the 
artist, instead of giving us a mere copy, 
gives us his own ideal, his own embodi- 
ment, thus in reality creating for us. 

Ellerton, much pleased with my praises, 
at length gently drew the curtain over the 
group. 

“It is strange,” he said, as we were 
about to quit the studio, “ Mya seems to 
have conceived almost a jealous dislike 
for this work. I suppose because I am so 
fond of it.” 

This was said half playfully, yet with a 
sigh. I observed that he went out of his 
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way to avoid allusions to it in the pres- 
ence of his wife. But for this little cloud, 
however, there seemed the most perfect 
understanding between the pair. She had 
fallen quite easily into her place as lady 
of the house, fulfilling her social duties, 
and directing the servants, as if to “the 
manner born.” When luncheon was over, 
a neat little pony-carriage was brought to 
the door, and, with a servant at her side, 
she made her calls, and would drive into 
the neighboring town to do her shopping. 
She got all the newest books from a sub- 
scription library, took up crewel work, 
painting on porcelain, and other fashion- 
able feminine occupations; she studied 
music assiduously, cultivated the acquaint- 
ance of all the neighbors for miles round, 
and, in fine, showed an inordinate capac- 
ity for amusing herself. This must have 
been a great comfort to a hard-working 
man like EWerton. 

“You must positively stay till the end 
of the week,” he said to me, when we 
separated after that first luncheon, he to 
work in his studio, I to take a long ramble 
in the New Forest. 

“ The Pygmalion is now quite finished, 
and I have invited a few friends in the 
neighborhood to come and look at it, be- 
fore it goes to the Academy. You have 
not a single plea to urge by way of ex- 
cuse.” 

As I had not indeed! A ffdneur, alas! 
by profession, I might as well be in the 
New Forest just then as anywhere else — 
anywhere else as in the New Forest. 
Ellerton had ever been, moreover, my 
most delightful friend —he was that to 
everybody. I had grown deeply inter- 
ested in his Japanese bride. In need of 
no more urgent persuasion, were an 
more needed from such a host, I stayed. 
Mya was interesting me now from a 
wholly new point of view. I had begun 
by analyzing her beauty; I had next 
studied her as a curious intellectual phe- 
nomenon; I finally set to work as a psy- 
chologist to anatomize her character. 
There were some moral puzzles in it, not 
least of which was that curious aversion 
to her husband’s art. 

What was the origin of such aversion? 
Did it arise from instinct, passion, or 
want of artistic perception? 

It might well be that this cold, pure 
sculpture world came as a mystery, pain- 
ful almost as death itself, to a child of 
voluptuous skies and warm, richly-colored 
outward existence; or it might be that 
she saw in this art of which her husband 
was so thoroughly the master, this art to 
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which he was so passionately devoted, 
something that divided her from him only, 
and, as such, to be distrusted and even 
hated; or, lastly, it might be that in her, 
as in many, artistically speaking, defective 
natures, the faculty of appreciating form 
was wholly wanting, thus rendering her 
quite insensible to the charm of Ellerton’s 
creations. 

Be this as it may, it was quite evident 
that she made no effort to conceal her 
antipathy, and that every expression of it 
caused Ellerton to wince. In spite of the 
passionate love on his part, the kittenish 
fondness in hers, a cloud already hovered 
over them, palpable to others. Would it 
vanish as it had come; would it break 
over their heads? This was the question 
I asked myself again and again as the 
hours glided by under their pleasant roof. 
The reception in honor of the statues 
destined for the Royal Academy had been 
put off for a few days, and I was pressed 
to stay on. There seemed no reason for 
going, so I stayed, every day getting a 
clearer insight, as I thought, into the 
character of my friend’s wife. 

On the eve of the reception, I strayed 
into the studio to see the effect of Eller- 
ton’s final arrangements. It was one of 


those pearly March twilights, peculiarly 


beautifying to a sculptor’s workroom. 
The limpid atmosphere lent an ample 
play of light and shadow to the graceful 
outlines and smooth, white surface of the 
marble, whilst the swift-stealing twilight, 
fading from warm, soft violets to cold, 
hard greys, soon filled the place with 
poetic awe and mystery. 

As I lingered in this dream-land, I 
heard a voice at my elbow calling my 
name, and looking up, saw the sculptor’s 
beautiful bride, her dusky loveliness 
heightened by dress of purest white, only 
the sparkle of a diamond here and there 
relieving its diaphanous folds. 

She approached me where I stood, and 
having our faces turned from it, we rested 
our elbows on the sill and gazed down the 
long vista peopled with white, shadowy 
forms, standing still boldly out of the 
gathering gloom. 

“How can you come here? How can 
you stay here?” she asked, drawing her 
white lace shawl round her as if seized 
with sudden cold. “It is to me a region 
of phantoms from some spirit- world. 
They hardly live, yet who can call them 
dead? They are dumb, yet to me they 
all seem possessed of a strange speech.” 

“Then,” I replied with a smile, ‘ wh 
do you come here? Why do you stay?’ 
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“ Because I am fascinated against my 
will; I feel enticed towards this room, 
above all others in the house, just because 
it makes me uneasy. Do you know?” 
she said, turning to me suddenly, “I 
think, Mr. Stevens, that my husband and 
I inhabit two wholly different worlds. 
This is his. It never can be mine. His 
life, his soul, his heart, are here.” 

She lifted her hand in the direction of 
the a the stooping lover, the 
upraised maiden, still discernible in the 
creeping dusk, and added, — 

“T may be childish, perhaps whimsical, 
but these fancies disturb my peace and 
make me wretched. Oh! asculptor needs 
no living love since his ideal exists in 
marble.” 

“But the artistic ideal is perpetually 
varying, whilst love lasts a lifetime,” I 
replied, adding playfully, ‘Take comfort 
in the thought that the statue yonder is to 
be removed to-morrow, and, unless you 
wish it, need never come under your eyes 
again.” She was silent, as if musing on 
my words, which, however, seemed in no 
degree to reassure her. 

“Are all sculptors thus absorbed in 
their work?” she asked. 

“ All true artists like Ellerton must be,” 
I replied, with emphasis. ‘“ Were he one 
shade less devoted to his art, he would 
not hold the high position he‘now does by 
virtue of splendid achievements.” 

“He is rich. He does not need the 
money,” she said, almost as if talking to 
herself. 

“ And were hea bis-millionaire, it would 
be the same to him as to any other man 
of genius,” I replied warmly. “No, 
Mrs. Ellerton, your husband’s intellectual 
life is indeed here, and proud must you 
feel that it is so.” 

“ Would nothing wrench him from these 
pursuits?” she asked, the words showing 
me the track of thought she was follow- 
ing. ‘You are, he tells me, his oldest 
friend. Speak candidly the thought in 
your mind. Will one phantom after an- 
other continue to shut me out of my hus- 
band’s heart?” 

Before I could answer, Ellerton’s voice 
on the threshold summoned us gaily to 
dinner. 


IV. 

NEXT morning at breakfast Ellerton 
handed to his wife a little gilt-edged note 
with a handsome monogram, and said, — 

“ You must look your very best to-day, 
for among our guests is to figure a royal 
princess.” 
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Then, while she read the missive, he 
turned to me, adding, — 

“The princess —— is staying at Lord 
—’s close by, and I must of course gra- 
ciously accept the honor she proposes 
doing me. Well?” he asked, glancing 
at Mya. 

The little lady looked inclined to pout. 

“The princess comes to see the sculp- 
tor’s statues, not his wife,” she said with 
disdain ; “ I need not appear at all.” 

“ Nonsense,” Ellerton urged coaxingly ; 
“JT have set my mind on your wearing 
the peony-colored brocade dress, with the 
waist-clasp and aigrette of antique gold 
and rubies. As to your hair, to-day I 
will dress it for you; for no one else can 
do it so well.” 

That little speech seemed to make mat- 
ters smooth, and the moment breakfast 
was over, Mya set to work on her prepa- 
tions, apparently in the highest spirits. I 
helped her to carry flowers from the con- 
servatory for the decoration of the stair- 
case and studio, making myself generally 
useful till luncheon. Immediately after 
Mya disappeared to go through the mys- 
teries of the toilet, and we did not meet 
again till three o’clock, when the guests 
began to arrive. 

There is always an apogee in social 
gatherings, and one tableau out of the 
shifting groups in Ellerton’s studio that 
afternoon remains photographed on my 
memory. 

It was towards the close of the recep- 
tion when the most illustrious guests are 
always sure to arrive; and in this case, 
the coming of the royal princess and her 
train added the last touch to a scene of 
unusual brilliance. The guests, number- 
ing upwards of thirty, had fallen back, 
now forming a semicircle before the Pyg- 
malion, the princess and the sculptor 
standing a little in advance of the rest, 
whilst he spoke of his work and listened 
to her praises. 

The magnificence of the ladies’ dresses, 
all of rich material and warm colors as 
became the season, contrasted strikingly 
with the coldness and purity of the mar- 
bles, whilst a blaze of color even more 
dazzling than that of jewels and brocade 
was afforded by the abundance of hot- 
house flowers on every side. It was in- 
evitable that even Ellerton’s beautiful 
Japanese bride should undergo momen- 
tary eclipse. Perhaps the handsomest 
woman in the room, and certainly the 
only one exquisitely dressed, she had 
nevertheless been compelled like the rest 
to make way for her husband’s illustrious 





guest — no daughter of England, but of a 
royal house allied distantly with our own, 
and herself, betrothed to a foreign noble- 
man, Italian on her mother’s side. 

This young lady, standing by Ellerton, 
was peculiarly distinguished from the 
others by the simplicity of her dress, a 
white felt hat with nothing in the shape 
of ornament but a spray of jewels, and a 
long, white, fur-lined cashmere cloak, be- 
ing all that was observable. She was 
tall and graceful, and her pearly com- 
plexion, exquisite fairness, and pure con- 
tour, might well commend themselves to 
asculptor. Ellerton was evidently fasci- 
nated by her appearance, and perhaps 
saw, or fancied he saw, as I think every- 
one did in the room, a certain shadowy 
— to the beautiful statue before 

er. 

And just as the attitude of the lovers in 
marble, the bending artist, the upraised 
maiden, was that of eager passionate ex- 
pectation, so now Ellerton’s face glowed 
at the lady’s praises, whilst her own, up- 
lifted to his, beamed over with sympa- 
thetic ardor and delight. 

The likeness, fantastic though it might 
be, was apparent a few minutes only. 
When the semicircle was broken to make 
way for Ellerton and his royal guest, and 
the brilliant company streamed into the 
hall where tea awaited us, every trace of 
the illusion had vanished. 

Except from the jealous mind of Mya! 
I noted her flushed cheek and the quick, 
uneasy glances she directed towards her 
husband as he still hovered, being in duty 
bound so to do, by the side of the princess. 
Not that she was any longer eclipsed, for 
all present seemed vying with each other 
to do homage to their host’s unique and 
fascinating bride. But these observances 
scarcely seemed to gratify her, and, if 
there was a world of injured feeling in 
her looks, none the less was there abun- 
dance of wistfulness. Ellerton all this 
time remained wholly unconscious of his 
wife’s state of mind. I had never seen 
him gayer or more genial. He was en- 
joying an artistic triumph, prologue of 
a nobler triumph to come, and his flushed 
cheek, sparkling eye, and beaming smile 
made him doubly gracious and doubly 
handsome. Seizing an opportunity, I 
went up to Mya’s side and tried to engage 
her in conversation. Using the privilege 
of her husband’s oldest friend, I praised 
everything — her dress, the tea-table, the 
general arrangements. 

* Will it soon be all over?” she asked 
with a look of inexpressible exnui; “I 
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do not feel at home; I cannot understand 
the conversation of these people and their 
way of looking at things! To hear them 
talk, one might suppose there was nothing 
to live for but sculpture and painting. 
Are they only acting a part, or do they 
really live in a world which is not real and 
tangible ?” 

This question, by no means an easy 
one to answer, showed no little perspicu- 
ity on Mya’s part. Sure enough, to 
judge from the conversation of all pres- 
ent, an outsider might well suppose that 
the full significance, the real strength and 
vitality of existence lay here. How could 
I make clear to her the subtle distinction 
she could not see? How could I explain 
that art is indeed a life and a world in it- 
self, most real, most tangible to the true 
devotee, but a counterpart and an addi- 
tion, not a hollow image substituted for 
the true one? There were true critics, 
true art-lovers among Ellerton’s visitors, 
and thus it came about that the conversa- 
tion had been of an unusually intense 
nature. No mere conventional utter- 
ances were these, but the fervid thoughts 
of men and women who felt art, and to 
whom it represented the highest and best 
phase of human intellect. I was about 


to answer, when the young princess with 
extreme, almost affectionate graciousness, 


moved towards her hostess. 

“You must, indeed, be proud of your 
husband’s great work,” she said, taking 
her hand and perusing her with curious 
interest, “and when it is the admiration 
of the whole world, you will be prouder 
still!” 

“ You are very kind,” was all Mya said, 
smiling and bowing, nevertheless, as in 
duty bound. The perfect self-possession 
and almost marble-like coldness of the 
princess, needless to say, a woman of the 
world, although but twenty-two, contrasted 
strangely with the underlying yet ill-con- 
cealed restlessness and fieriness of the 
Japanese beauty. It was plain enough, 
at least to me, that here only a spark was 
needed to kindle the smouldering ashes 
into flame. Mere outsiders might well 
take these serpentine wreathings of her 
lissome form, these twitches of the beau- 
tiful lips, these side-looks and blushes, to 
mean common shyness and ingenuous- 
ness only. 

The princess, fearing to embarrass her 
hostess further, now took leave, and her 
going was the signal for a general disper- 
sion. The rest of the day, as is usually 
the case after a period of excitement, 
was unusually quiet, and we all retired to 
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rest earlier than usual, Ellerton declaring 
himself quite worn out with the hard work 
of the last few weeks. 

“ But the climax rewards me,” he said 
gaily, as he caught the bedroom candle; 
“the Pygmalion is sold. It is to adorn 
a royal museum in Italy. Could higher 
praise be awarded to any English work 
of art?” 

I congratulated him heartily and looked 
round for Mya, but she was gone. 

“My wife is sadly tired with the long 
day’s fatigue. Excuse her abrupt depar- 
ture,” Ellerton said kindly. Then we bade 
each other good-night and went each on 
our way. 


v. 

I SLEPT uneasily, troubled, I knew not 
why, with vague presentiment of evil. 
Ellerton, favorite school comrade, and 
oldest friend, was so dear and so very 
interesting to me—we must love our 
friends in proportion to the interest with 
which they inspire us —that I could not 
discern a cloud on his horizon without a 
feeling of pain and apprehension. This 
sunny-tempered, joyous, joy-inspiring na- 
ture had never yet been harassed by trou- 
ble or real personal sorrow. Truth to 
tell, he had been hitherto a spoilt child of 
fortune, of his friends, and of the world 
generally. On this airy, enthusiastic, 
ever-buoyant temperament, it seemed un- 
fair to lay the burden of acare. He must 
be happy because he so relished happi- 
ness; and because it so well became him. 
Thus it came about that these fleeting 
visions of trouble in store for Ellerton 
disturbed me more, perhaps, than any 
personal chagrin of my own would have 
done. I was made of tougher material, 
and could better bear the stings and buf- 
fetings of evil fortune. I was, moreover, 
much less given to a romantic expectation 
and visions of unalloyed felicity. What 
effect a disenchantment regarding his 
marriage would be, I dreaded to contem- 
plate. For I saw that a terrible revela- 
tion was in store for him. This world of 
art, this life within life, which was his, 
and never would be hers, must estrange 
husband and wife. Her woman’s jeal- 
ousy would have its way, and it was di- 
rected against what was dearer far to him 
even than love and life itself, namely, his 
art. 

I had seen clearly enough during the 
past week, and Mya had doubtless vaguely 
discovered too, that by this capricious 
marriage Ellerton had sought rather to 
adorn and beautify, than to strengthen 
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and complete his existence. He sufficed 
for himself. What he had sought in a 
wife was a toy, brilliant, flawless, unique. 
How would it fare with him when too late 
he should find out the flaw ? 

It was such thoughts as these that 
made my dreams feverish and the oft- 
broken hours of sleep seem almost inter- 
minable to me. When at last the cold, 
luminous March dawn came, I rose, and 
throwing on a wrapper opened the win- 
dow; an inhalation of pure air often act- 
ing as a sedative. 

My chamber overlooked the eastern 
side of the pretty little domain, a bare 
sweep of turf, planted with ornamental 
shrubs, along which a narrow path led to 
a side gate opening on to the high-road. 
Beyond slope and shrubs rose a clump of 
magnificent old trees, and between the 
bare branches could be discerned glimpses 
of the New Forest, one vast panorama, 
its vast serrated outline recalling mountain 
scenery. Just such purple undulations 
as these, with towering summit and deep 
clefts, greet the traveller in the highlands 
of the Jura and Auvergne. 

In the sharp, silvery light of this bright 
spring dawn, not a feature of the wide 
landscape was lost, and I was gazing on 
it in admiration, when two small, bending 
figures suddenly broke its wonderful, al- 
most solemn silence and stillness. 

The figures in question were not more 
than a hundred yards from me, that is to 
say, they were hastening along the narrow 
path, before mentioned, towards the road. 
It was impossible for me not to recog- 
nize the slight, somewhat conspicuously 
dressed figures at a glance; and I do not 
know why the sight of Mya, abroad at 
that hour in company with her little maid, 
should have struck me with something 
like dismay. 

The little lady of the house had only 
been seized with a sudden desire to ram- 
ble in the New Forest at dawn, and she 
was subject to caprices. This was but 
in keeping with the rest. 

The pair, moreover, were furnished 
with baskets —— Japanese baskets of un- 
usual size —and it occurred to me as a 
happy solution of this enigma, that they 
were bent on simpling. Mya had set 
her mind on culling some herb of rare 
excellence with which to make cosmetics, 
or, who knows? some beautifying col- 
lyrium for eyes sore with weeping; or (I 
allowed my fancy full play) she might be 
in quest of some love-herb, which, care- 
fully decocted, should make whole her 
husband’s heart. 





Still, I confess, this vagary on the part 
of my hostess inspired me with uneasi- 
ness. I longed for breakfast time to 
bring a solution of the mystery, occupying 
the interval with snatches of sleep and 
vivid dreams ; the picturesque pair scut- 
tling along the garden walk, forming the 
central figure of each. When at last the 
breakfast gong sounded and I went down- 
stairs, it was to find Ellerton alone. 

“ It seems we must breakfast ex garcon,” 
he said with an annoyed look. ‘“ Mya has 
taken it into her head to go out fora walk, 
and has not yet returned. 

I looked at the time-piece on the man- 
telpiece which pointed to nine, and, I 
suppose, arched my eyebrows, for Eller- 
ton said, — 

“You could not have heard the garden 
gate click at your side of the house? I 
have no idea, myself, at what time they 
started.” 

I hesitated for a moment, and then told 
him what I had seen. 

The expression of annoyance deepened 
into one of concern. He sat down, how- 
ever, and poured out the coffee for us 
both, drinking his own hastily, and only 
accompanied by a morsel of bread. 

“It must be but a caprice,” he said 
deprecatingly, yet with uneasy glances 
down the grand walk, and at the time- 
piece. “Avagary! Yet the New Forest 
is so vast and so intricate that I cannot 
bear the notion of her being there with 
only the little Hindoo girl. What if the 
should lose their way? or fall in wit 
rough people, and Mya has a habit of 
wearing so many jewels! It was a foolish 
freak on her part ——” 

He did not say, “I cannot understand 
it.” I saw quite well that something un- 
pleasant had happened the day before; 
that in fact for the first time the adoring 
husband had been ruffled by his lovely 
bride. 

“ And I am bidden to lunch at Lord 
——’s to meet the princess. How can I 
fulfil my engagement unless Mya be back 
by noon?” 

“ Perhaps their large baskets meant a 
picnic @ deux?” 1 suggested. “The 
weather is fine enough to breakfast out of 
doors in a sheltered spot.” 

“No,” he replied, his face growing 
darker and darker. “I fear some more 
serious purpose is at the bottom of this 
step. We had an unhappy misunder- 
standing last night, and, would you believe 
it, about a statue?” I showed no sur- 
prise at such a statement. “ You had 
divined as much?” he wenton. “Then 
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you were less blind than myself. This 
child of nature, for so she has ever re- 
mained in spite of the conventional gloss 
my so-called education has imparted, this 
incomparable zmgénue deemed me enam- 
ored of astatue! That exquisite marble 
ideal of my fancy became a hateful rival 
to her, and she sees, in my fondness for 
it, an alienation from herself. And to 
make matters worse, the fanciful theory 
was heightened yesterday by a resem- 
blance she was pleased to find between 
the marble lady and the beautiful prin- 
cess, our guest. I had but imagined in 
stone, my first, last, and only love! So 
she thinks. My wife is such a child that 
1 can talk of her as I could not do, were 
she an ordinary woman,” he added, “and 
this childishness manifests itself, not at 
all in intellectual things; she can apply 
herself—as you have seen—to wholly 
new lines of thought, and acquire quite 
foreign branches of knowledge, with ex- 
traordinary ease and rapidity. But she 
is a child, morally speaking, unable in the 
least degree to measure the consequences 
of her own acts, or her relations, as a 
responsible being, to others. And intel- 
lectually, though gifted largely with the 
ower of perception and memory, she 
acks the faculty of appreciating the rela- 
tion of things, the due preparation neces- 
sary in balancing human affairs. She 
was disappointed to find that, instead of 
filling my life, she only occupied a subor- 
dinate place in it. My devotion to the 
sculptor’s art first took her by surprise, 
then repelled her. But, for heaven’s 
sake, Stevens, tell me what is to be done. 
Time is going. It must be five hours or 
more since, according to your showing, 
they went away. I am really growing 
most uneasy.” 

The only possible thing to be done was 
to instigate a search in the forest under 
the pretext that madame—as she was 
always called — must have gone out for a 
ramble with her Hindoo attendant and 
lost her way. 

I hurried off, to strike out in one direc- 
tion, an old manservant was sent out in 
another. Ellerton was to follow us, taking 
a third, as soon as he had despatched a 
note of excuse to Lord ——, and attended 
to other matters in the house of imme- 
diate concern. 


VI. 
From Frank Ellerton to Carruthers 
Stevens. 
“IT is some months since that March 
night when, after a long day spent in my 
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service, I so roughly, almost brutally, 
indeed, begged you to leave my home. 
The fact was, something had happened 
which was near maddening me, which, for 
the time being, did certainly deprive me 
of self-control, and on that account I 
wanted to be alone. I could not bear 
even my oldest friend to see me un- 
manned. To-day for the first time I take 
any one into my confidence. I could not 
do so by word of mouth. I doubt, in fact, 
whether I shall ever have courage to 
speak of the matter at all; but it is a kind 
of unburdening to write of it freely to you, 
and of course my letter is for you alone. 
Immediately you had quitted the house 
that March morning, in order to search 
for the missing Mya and her Hindoo, I 
sat down and penned a hurried note of 
excuse to Lord B——. I then gave one 
or two necessary orders to the servants, 
and was about to join in the search also, 
when an indefinable longing seized me to 
take a farewell look of my statue before it 
should be packed for transmission to the 
Academy. I felt as if a glance at the 
ineffable calm and mutely responsive 
beauty therein embodied would console 
me for the cruelty of the living love I had 
taken to my heart only to sting. Love is 
cruel, I thought, but artis kind; and art 
shall henceforth be my mistress, my sal- 
vation, and my comforter ! 

“Outside the door I stood for a mo- 
ment with a sudden thrill of joy, and tri- 
umphant, foreseeing how the pearly spring 
light would beautify — almost etherealize 
—the marble, realizing my sunniest as- 
pirations and ripest experience. I felt 
that my work was good, so that I had rea- 
son to rejoice. 

“I opened the door, and what was my 
horror and dismay to find, instead of the 
dream of loveliness with which my whole 
being was full, a torn, maimed, scarred, 
almost hideous thing! By some mon- 
strous piece of wickedness, and also no 
little manual dexterity, my beautiful statue 
had been ruined past help. Nothing 
short of a miracle of the olden time could 
now restore it. 

“ I stood for some minutes contemplat- 
ing the wreck like one ina dream, unable 
to move an inch or open my lips. 

“ Then, when I realized the true state 
of things, all the self-mastery went out of 
me, for a moment, and I believe I burst 
into tears. 


“No more of the deed, and only a few 
words more about the perpetrator. I 
have not taken the world into my confi- 
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dence with regard to either. No one 
knows why my much-talked-of Pygmalion 
never made its appearance at the Acad- 
emy. Still less does any one guess what 
part the sculptor’s wife played in this 
year’s shortcomings. Mya — thus much 
you may have heard — is living in Paris, 
and when you and other trusted emissa- 
ries were searching the New Forest, in 
bodily fear lest she had been murdered 
for the sake of her jewels, she was steam- 
ing from Southampton to Havre, bent 
only on whiling away a few days in the 
French capital till the wrath of her lord 
and master should pass away. She ex- 
pected, indeed, to have cured me of 
statue-making forevermore, and to have 
enticed me to Paris, all adoration and 
repentance. I need not say that in these 
surmises she has been entirely out of her 
reckoning. I make her a sufficient allow- 
ance, and we are and shall ever remain, 
in other respects, strangers to each other. 
So much for my Japanese romance. When 
will you rundown and seeme? The New 
Forest is just now in full glory. The 
sooner the better, old friend. — F.E.” 
M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
** BOYCOTTED.” 


SOME EXPERIENCES IN IRELAND DURING 
LAST WINTER. 


In order to make the outrage com- 
mitted on us last winter in Ireland intel- 
ligible, it is needful to state shortly why 
we lived in Ireland, and what we had 
done there. 

I have actually lived in Ireland for 
thirty-eight years since 1843. For the 
last twenty years, since our children were 
of age to require better teaching than 
could be had in Ireland, I have had a 
house in London, and came here for 
three to five months every year. 

For the first thirty years of my life my 
home was in Suffolk, on the very edge of 
Norfolk, and except for the absences that 
a public school and university and the 
bar required, I lived there, as most of 
the sons of country gentlemen live, and 
with the same tastes and habits. 

When I married in 1843, I settled in 
Ireland, wholly as a duty. It was very 
distasteful to me, and still more to my 
wife. But in those days there was no 
aoubt that it was right to do so. 

It was before the great famine of 1846. 
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There was an immense population and 
great poverty. The estate had been 
wholly neglected, except for a little I had 
done on it myself during the previous 
five or six years. There were not only 
many poor tenants, but a still larger num- 
ber of poorer laborers, often unemployed, 
and whose ordinary wages, when they 
were employed, were only 6d. per day, or 
3s. per week, and even that they were 
grateful to get. I paid 4s., and was 
thought liberal. 

It was the most hapless and hopeless 
sea of misery that it is possible to con- 
ceive. As to thinking any impression 
for good could be made on it by the ut- 
most one could do, it was plainly impos- 
sible. To try to bale out the sea would 
have been as likely to succeed; but it 
was the plain duty of those to whom God 
had given property in the country, to do 
what we could, a with that object alone 
my wife and I went over and settled there 
three or four months after our marriage. 

My Suffolk taste for farming made 
living in Ireland less unpleasant to me 
personally. I had no agent, but managed 
the estate wholly myself, with a Scotch 
bailiff for the small farm I then held, 
whose business it was to go amongst the 
tenants and teach them how to grow 
clover and turnips, of which before they 
knew nothing at all. 

It was in the very height of O’Con- 
nell’s agitation for Repeal of the Union, 
and the country was much disturbed. 

That I could make a residence in Ire- 
land profitable, by farming myself, and 
improving land, never crossed my mind; 
it would have seemed unpractical folly to 
expect such a result. To rescue the es- 
tate from further decline was the most 
that I thought could be done. In Nor- 
folk, where most of my knowledge of 
farming was got, it was thought that a 
gentleman could not make farming pay. 
The general opinion was, that whatever a 
gentleman could honestly make out of a 
farm in his own hands, a responsible 
tenant could afford to pay him for it as 
rent, and make a living out of it besides. 

For some years before I settled in Ire- 
land I had managed the estate, going 
over twice a year for the purpose. 

Besides being very much out of order, 
it was much in arrear of rent. The first 
step was to wipe off nearly all the arrears, 
telling the tenants that, in future, what- 
ever rent any one had promised, he would 
have to pay regularly. That no one would 
be turned out, except for non-payment of 
rent, or very gross misconduct, and no 
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one’s rent be raised during his life. So 
every one held as if he had a lease for 
his life. 

The rent days were fixed, July 6th and 
Dec. 6th, as the most convenient periods 
for the tenants. 

The result very soon was great regu- 
larity of payment. For years I sat down 
to receive rents at II A.M., and by 3 P.M. 
half a year’s rent was lodged in the bank. 
There was no pressing, and not a rough 
word was used. Only good-will and 
friendliness appeared on _ both sides. 
There were, of course, occasional default- 
ers, but only from indolence and drink. 
These were forgiven all the rent they 
owed, and allowed to take away whatever 
stock and goods they had, and given a 
few pounds besides. Their land was ap- 
plied to enlarge the farms of those who 
remained and were thriving. 

The improvement in the circumstances 
of the tenants, and the increase in the 
number and quality of their stock were 
wonderful. No stranger being brought 
in, but the land of all who were turned 
out being divided among those who re- 
mained, tenants being turned out became 
a pleasure to all except the poor fellows 
who had to leave. 

Still the whole system rested on potato 
growing, and when the potatoes failed, in 
the great famine of 1846, a number of 
tenants collapsed. These nearly all emi- 
grated, as did numbers of laborers; we 
have often since heard of them as doing 
well. Abatements of rent had to be 
freely given, till the effect of the famine 
had passed. Then the same system of 
order and regularity was resumed. Such 
order is very much disliked in Ireland, 
but I attribute great importance to it; it 
has gone on ever since, and the tenants, 
with very few exceptions, have steadily 
prospered. They are much better o 
than on most other estates near. Some 
are wealthy men, and a great many are 
comfortable. - rent has always been 
easily and regularly paid, and disputes 
or differences between them and me have 
been simply unknown. 

Of the Jand given up to me during the 
famine, much remained in my own hands. 
I found I could not let it again at the old 
rent; so, at first, 1 farmed it myself, with 
the intention of re-letting it when times 
mended. But when I found it was pay- 
ing I kept itin my own hands. The old 
rents were 175. per acre on an average. 
For many years | have cleared a profit of 
20s. an acre beyond the 175.— viz. 375. 
Some years I have cleared a total of over 
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40s. per acre as rent and interest on 
capital. Of course, improvements of all 
sorts have been carried on. All wet land 
throughout the whole estate has been 
drained, except one bog, from which 
there is no outfall. Old fences have 
been levelled, and new ones made. Many 
cottages for laborers built, twenty-two 
good ones of two stories, and great em- 
ployment given in every kind of improve- 
ment. All tenants turned out were of- 
fered work, if they chose to do it. 

A year ago I had between thirty and 
forty men regularly at work, paying £25 
per week as wages — £1,300 per annum. 
We gave 3s. a week higher wages than 
any one else near. Our farm was flour- 
ishing, and so we could afford it, and it 
seemed a means of raising the condition 
of our people; 13s. per week included 
the value of cottage, garden, and potato 
ground in the field (as much as each had 
manure for), which together I valued at 
2s. per week. These were the wages of 
ploughmen and all our best men: Ios.a 
week was the lowest the inferior men got. 

In many cases more than one member 
of a family was employed. One family 
drew, in cash, for two or three years, 39s. 
per week. In sickness half wages were 
allowed, besides other help. A penny 
club provided blankets and flannel and 
other clothes at small cost. I have been 
assured, by one who had good means of 
knowing, that before we went there no 
laborer had a blanket, and very few farm- 
ers. Now they abound, and even cover- 
lets and sheets. One woman is believed 
to have taken a blanket every Christmas 
for over thirty years past. No one can 
guess what she did with them. Any 
signs of poverty or want have long been 
unknown among them. When, now and 
then, a new family happened to come as 
laborers, the change in their appearance 
after a few weeks was striking. 

With the laborers, as with the tenants, 
anything like quarrels or disputes were 
unknown. A jog now and then, to keep 
them up to their work, was the most. 
Every sort of relation between us and 
them, their wives and children, and my 
wife and children, were as friendly as can 
be conceived, and in any troubles and 
sickness they always came first to us. 

The former house on the property had 
been stolen by a tenant in old times, who 
used the doors, windows, staircases, chim- 
ney-pieces, etc. in a house for himself on 
land which he had near. I had, there- 
fore, to build a new house on a different 
site, where I made a charming place; and 
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there we lived, in, as far as could be seen, 
thorough friendliness and good-will with 
all classes around us, in complete quiet 
and peace, without a thought of any out- 
rage being committed upon us. 

There was not one shilling of arrear 
due by any tenant. The Ladyday and 
spring rents of 1880 had all been paid. 
The harvest of 1880 was by far the best 
we had had for thirty years. Every one 
had planted Champion potatoes, and the 
crops of them were astonishing. Noth- 
ing nearly so good had been known since 
the famine in 1846. The oats of 1879 
had also been good, though barley had 
suffered. Even then, many had grown 
Champion potatoes and had very profit- 
able crops. The price of butter had been 
low, so that 1879 was not a good year for 
farmers, though much better than 1878. 

1878 had no doubt been a bad year, but 
by no means ruinous. The balance-sheets 
of my own farm, which was scattered 
among the farms of the tenants, enabled 
me to judge accurately what the loss to 
any was. 

EVERYTHING went on as usual until 
the month of November. Our district is 
usually a quiet one, and the people of a 
good sort. We sawaccounts of the do- 
ings of the Land League in other parts of 
the country, and we knew a few men, of 
no weight or character, made a talk on 
the subject in the towns near, and held 
some meetings, but they and the meet- 
ings were alike contemptible. In Novem- 
ber reports began that our tenants would 
not pay their rents as usual on December 
7; that only the poor-law or Griffith’s 
valuation would be paid. Knowing the 
men’s circumstances, I did not believe 
the reports; and their characters: made 
me certain that, however they might be 
led into it by others, who might make 
them believe they would gain by refusing 
to pay, a spontaneous movement of the 
sort was very unlikely. I therefore took 
no notice of the reports, and went about 
among them as freely as usual. None of 
them said one word to me on the subject, 
or said they were ill off, or asked for any 
reduction, or even for time to make up 
their rent. 

About a week before December 7 every 
tenant received a threatening letter by 
post with a halfpenny stamp on it, open 
at the end, warning him on no account to 
pay more than Griffith’s valuation. Sim- 
ilar threatening notices were posted in 
the town of Clonakilty and the neighbor- 
hood. One night a hole was dug in the 
grass near my hall door to represent a 
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grave, and a threatening notice was stuck 
on the door. The hole was about six 
inches deep; and as the notice said it 
was to hold both my son and myself, who 
are both more than six feet high (he is 
six feet six inches) and not slight, it did 
not appear to be a very practical threat; 
so the gardener filled up the hole, and we 
laughed at it. 

The rent day, December 7, was on a 
Tuesday, and on Monday there was a 
large fair at Clonakilty, where threats 
were again freely used. A most respecta- 
ble old tenant, who was known to be espe- 
cially friendly with us, and who is rich, 
and had no trouble in paying his rent, 
was going home from the fair in a car in 
the dusk, when three men rushed at him 
and threw a glass of water in his face, to 
prove how easily they could have thrown 
vitriol. 

By the side of the road along which 
most of the tenants came to my house 
there were the ruins of an old cabin. In 
these some men hid themselves on the 
morning of the rent day; and, as they 
saw a tenant coming up, they ran out and 
thrust before his face a sort of placard 
on a stick, threatening him if he paid. 

It is necessary to know the people and 
the country to realize the amount of fear 
such threats caused. Many were threat- 
ened four times, a frequency that could 
not have been necessary had they been 
known to partake in earnest in the views 
of the Land Leaguers. It was known 
that an ill-conditioned, inferior shop- 
keeper, who holds some town fields near 
Clonakilty from me, was active in the 
League, and two or three country tenants 
had also taken more or less part in it. 
But most of the tenants had nothing to 
do with it, though no doubt they would 
have no objection to profit by it, if it was 
possible without burning their own fin- 
gers. That would have been too great a 
height of virtue for such men to attain. 

ith very few exceptions, and these 
caused wholly by drink, they were all 
more than able to pay their rent easily. 
The year, as I have said, had been very 
favorable in our district, both in produce 
and prices of all kinds. 

At the usual hour for paying they as- 
sembled at our gate, and a kind of infor- 
mal meeting was held, from which, how- 
ever, some kept aloof. The re.ts of a 
few happened to be less than Griffith’s 
valuation. These came in and paid as 
usual. Altogether I received about £100 
instead of £ 1,300. 

A deputation of four of the largest ten- 
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ants then came in, and asked me to take 
Griffith’s valuation. I wholly refused, 
telling them they had done well at their 
present rents for many years when times 
were good, and though times had been 
less good for two or three years, they had 
not been bad to such an extent as to make 
a reduction of rent right; and 1880 had 
been a capital year in all respects. 

Nothing could be more civil than they 
were, nor did use a hard word to them. 
Their chief anxiety seemed to be to en- 
treat that I would not blame them for not 
paying, and to assure me that it was only 
the threats that had stopped them. I had 
had a message from one of these very 
men a day or two before to say I need not 
be afraid. He had the rent ready, and 
would pay soon. Another very old man 
lingered behind to tell me he had the rent 
in his pocket, and would pay it if I told 
him to do so; but he hoped I should not 
tell him. 

Of course I did not tell him to pay, but 
told him to go home, and leave me the 
rent in his will, in which way the Land 
League could not hurt him. At which he 
laughed heartily. 

They went away at last without paying. 
I told them finally that they could do as 
they pleased, and I should do as I 
pleased. 

From the window of the room where I 
sat I could see in the direction of the hall 
door, near which the rest of the tenants 
were; but it was plain they were very anx- 
ious to keep out of sight of the window. 
I could see them dodging round corners 
and getting quickly out of sight in a way 
that made me laugh. In fact I only got 
to know from others who were, or were 
not there. 

The whole thing was the most sheepish 
piece of foolishness ever seen. 

I was told that when they again got out- 
side the gate, before they separated, a 
second kind of a meeting was held. One 
suggested that all should pay Griffith’s 
valuation into the hands of two or three, 
who should lodge it in the bank; but they 
were far too wise for that kind of dodge. 

Some paid their money into the bank in 
their own names, and when lately they 
paid me, sent me word it had been there 
safely all the time. 

During the following days rumors went 
about that our laborers would all be taken 
away, because we refused to obey the 
Land League. AsI farmabout one thou- 
sand acres, and have on them nearly one 
thousand head of stock, the prospect of 
having these left suddenly with nobody to 





feed them was not pleasant. The 
thought this would surely upset me. A 
flock of sheep were eating turnips on a 
hill facing our house, and we used to look 
the first thing in the morning to see 
whether the two men whose business it 
was to cut turnips — put them into 
troughs, and shift the fold, were still at 
work. 

At last, at the end of the week, threat- 
ening notices were sent to all our labor- 
ers, including coachman and gamekeeper, 
mason and carpenter; and on Monday 
morning all ceased to work except one 
who had lately come out of hospital after 
rheumatic fever. During his illness we 
had helped his wife and children. My 
land steward talked to the men during the 
previous week, and they promised fairly, 
that come what would, they would not 
leave our stock to starve. But all went 
away, nevertheless. 

They all stopped work, as I said, ex- 
cept one laborer and two dairymaids. 
The coachman came for a few days early 
in the morning, and after dark to feed and 
do up the horses. The carpenter now 
and then went to the farm to do small 
jobs: one of the dairymaids soon gave up 
work. 

So we were left to our own resources. 

The garrison consisted of myself, my 
daughter, and son. My wife and another 
daughter had been obliged to leave home 
a week before to take care of a younger 
boy who had scarlatina at Rugby. We 
had our household servants, all English 
but one. The gardener, also English, and 
the one garden laborer. 

At the farm were Mr. D. Law, the 
Scotch land steward, and his two sons, 
one sixteen and the other fourteen, his 
daughter and the one dairy-maid. After 
a time a capital man came, William 
Brown, whom I had brought over twenty- 
five years before from Wraxall, Somerset, 
as gardener, and his son and daughter, 
neither very strong. He had been in busi- 
ness for some time on his own account, 
and was doing a job of building for me in 
Cork, which was just about to stop for the 
winter. 

Two policemen were sent to our house 
to protect us; and a large house at the 
village, a mile off and half-way to the 
farm, was used as a temporary barracks 
for four more police. There was room 
in this house also for four or six laborers, 
to whom the police were a convenient 
protection. A drunken tenant had been 
turned out of the farm a few months be- 
fore. He would, no doubt, have been 
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reinstated by the mob, as happened to a 
neighbor in a like case, had it not been 
for the police in the house. Thus we 
killed two birds with one stone. 

After a fortnight the police authorities 
added four more men, making eiglit in all, 
besides our own two. These kept up a 
patrol all night about the farm. Our own 
two men also patrolled near our house. 

There were dragoons at Bandon, ten 
miles off, and once they patrolled out to 
us, stayed an hour and returned home. 
They did good, as showing that help could 
be had, if wanted. The talk afterwards 
was that “the country was red with 
them.” After a week or two a company 
of marines was sent to Clonakilty, three 
miles off, and they too now and then pa- 
trolled in our direction. 

I was very anxious to have as little pro- 
tection as possible, so that if we suc- 
ceeded in fighting through successfully, 
it might not be from the weight of protec- 
tion given us. 

It was needful to steer between running 
any unwise risk of outrage, and being 
over protected. In the case of the out- 
rage upon Captain Boycott in Connaught, 
such an army was sent to protect him and 
his helpers, as made it clear to all that 
similar protection could be given to very 
few; the resources of the British army 
would have been insufficient for that pur- 
pose. 

It soon came to our knowledge that at 
the Roman Catholic chapel of the parish 
in which my farm lies, after mass on Sun- 
day morning, my laborers were all called 
into the vestry (or sacristy, as they name 
it) where was the priest, and a publican 
from Clonakilty, connected with the Land 
League there. As is usualin such cases, 
the priest professed to be ignorant of 
what they came for, and asked them what 
they wanted? To this they gave no an- 
swer, but the matter soon was opened all 
the same. The man asked, “ Who will 
pay us our wages?” It was answered, 
“How much do you get?” To which 
they seem to have replied truly. The 
publican then came forward and said they 
should be paid by the League at Clona- 
kilty, and the priest confirmed him, un- 
dertaking to see them paid. One of 
themselves said, “ There must be no black 
sheep.” 

Nothing was said as to how long their 
wages should be paid. This is all that 
came out. If proof could have been got 
of it,no doubt it was enough, with what 
happened afterwards, to justify an indict- 
ment against the priest and publican for 





having helped to Boycott us. The gov- 
ernment tried to get evidence, but none 
could be had, as is always the case under 
such circumstances in Ireland. 

Twice in the following week a number 
of our former laborers were seen loiter- 
ing about the village. They were joined 
by the Roman Catholic priest, and some 
informal meetings were held. No evi- 
dence could be got of what passed at 
them. 

I had about sixty head of cattle tied 
up in stalls fattening. There was a score 
of very fine, half-bred, shorthorn bullocks 
among them, not yet two years old, only 
half fat, but which, having had cake and 
corn on the grass all summer, were in 
beautiful condition, as stores, — thriving, 
growthy beasts that were sure to pay well. 
There were also between two and three 
hundred sheep, fattening on turnips. 
There were, besides, near one hundred 
cows, two hundred ewes, and as many 
younger sheep (stores), and the balance 
was young cattle of different sorts and 
ages. 

The Christmas market at Bristol was 
on the Thursday following; so, for fear 
of what might come, we ascertained that 
there was room for them on the Bristol 
steamer, and on Monday night sent a lot 
off to Cork for the Tuesday steamer. 
We sent all the fat beasts and the score. 
of shorthorn bullocks, thirty in all, so as 
to lessen by half the number and work 
of feeding those fattening, and also forty 
fat sheep. The half-fat bullocks were to 
try Bristol market; and, if they did not 
sell well, to go on by train to Sir Thomas 
Acland, at Killerton, —to whom we often 
send store stock,—who was willing to 
keep what he wanted himself, and his 
man would sell the rest to advantage. 
They were so good that my Scotchman 
said he could have cried, when he saw 
them turned out of the stalls, that he had 
not to finish them for the butcher. Get- 
ting clear of them of course relieved us 
much. 

In the previous week, having sent three 
cart-loads of oats in ordinary course to 
Bandon market for sale, they were fol- 
lowed about the town by a howling mob 
who would let no one buy them. And 
they were not sold. 

As our stock had to take the rail at 
Bandon, we feared they would be stopped 
there by the mob. They started early in 
the night, the police escorting them, and 
the Bandon police meeting them there. 
I suppose they were not expected, as they 
were trucked and sent off without trou- 
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ble. The police at Cork were also ready 
for them at the train. They were driven 
quietly across the town to the steamer, 
and put in tine pens for shipment. The 
inspector visited them, and branded them 
as healthy for export. It only remained 
to put them on board ship. A mob sud- 
denly gathered. The police arrangements 
were capital. My Scotchman, on looking 
round as the row began, could hardly see 
a policeman; looking again a minute af- 
ter, a line of them, well-armed, were 
drawn up in front of the pens. They had 
been kept out of sight, but near, and were 
ready when wanted. He then went to 
the office to pay the freight, there being 
plenty of room in the vessel near. A 
managing director was there. A few job- 
bers, who had stock on board, came in, 
and objected to our stock being shipped. 
The director took fright, though this com- 
pany is the chief steamship company in 
Cork, connected with many of the chief 
merchants, and representing them. He 
refused to carry the stock, and ordered 
them to be turned out of the pens. 

There they were running about the 
street, hither and thither, among the mob. 
- men and the police had great diffi- 
culty in getting them together again. In 
the mean time one of my men bought a 
load of hay, and brought it to the quay, 
to be put on board for the voyage. The 
mob seized on it, and scattered it in all 
directions. My Scotchman then went to 
the Glasgow Steamship Company, and 
asked them to take the stock. Their man- 
ager also refused. He then went to the 
Great Southern and Western Railway, 
when, after telegraphing to Dublin, they 
honestly and straightforwardly afimitted 
their liability as common carriers, to take 
the stock. At last, they were driven to 
the railway yard, which luckily was en- 
closed with a gate, so that the mob, which 
still tried to give trouble, could be kept 
out, and they were trucked to Dublin. 
As the Scotchman came home a yelling 
mob followed him to the Bantry station, 
and had twice to be driven out. It was 
needful to telegraph to every station up 
the line where the train stopped, to have 
a guard of police at it to protect them. 
At Dublin they went through to the North 
Wall, where the Liverpool steamers lie, 
and they were put in the pens for ship- 
ment. ‘Till they reached Dublin, more 
than twenty-four hours after starting from 
home, they had no food or water. Both 
were got for them there. But our trou- 
bles were by no means at an end. 

Two companies run steamers between 





Dublin and Liverpool. Both hesitated to 
take them. The Glasgow company was 
again applied to, to take them to Glasgow, 
and wholly refused. In Dublin Mr. God- 
dard, of the Property Defence Associa- 
tion, who has since done so much good, 
by making effective the judgment decrees 
of the courts of law and neutralizing mob 
violence, very kindly took the matter up. 
He went to Liverpool to arrange for sell- 
ing the stock there; supposing, no doubt, 
they would be shipped and follow him. 
They were not, however. A friend—a 
very distinguished officer in the army, 
who chanced to be in Dublin — luckily 
heard of the trouble from me. He soon 
made out that the two companies running 
steamers to Liverpool feared that the 
other should get the credit with the job- 
bers and drovers, who belonged to the 
Land League, of having refused to take the 
stock; so he caught the manager of one 
company, and took him in his car to the 
manager of the other company, and in 
three minutes got them to agree that each 
should carry half the stock,—thus Boy- 
cotting the enemy. They were shipped, 
accordingly, to Liverpool. The salesmen 
who were asked to sell them in the mar- 
ket, being Irishmen connected with Dub- 
lin, refused to do so, for the same cow- 
ardly reason. An honest Scotch sales- 
man was, however, found above such un- 
worthy fear; and they were sold at the 
following Monday morning’s market, hav- 
ing left home the previous Monday even- 
ing. 

Of course, they had been much knocked 
about, and looked much the worse for that 
and bad feeding, especially the sheep, 
which were first-rate black-faced Shrop- 
shires, quite fat. They sold badly. I be- 
lieve they were killed in Manchester; and 
I have since heard that in more than one 
part of London some butchers’ shops had 
large placards stuck up with “ Mr. Bence 
Jones’s Boycotted Beef.” 

To end this part of my story. . My 
solicitor in Cork waited on the steamship 
company soon after with a claim for £125 
19s. for loss and expense in consequence 
of their neglect of duty as common car- 
riers. By that time they had become 
ashamed of their conduct, and got to 
know the contempt they had earned 
tbrough the kingdom. A cheque was ac- 
cordingly sent me for the sum asked. 
have heard that the Glasgow Company 
which refused to carry our stock has been 
well punished too. Many respectable 
graziers who were in the habit of sending 
fat stock from counties near Dublin to 
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Glasgow withdrew their custom from this 
company, and are believed to have caused 
ita heavy loss. I have since had no dif- 
ficulty in shipping my stock wherever I 
wished. ; 

Though very much relieved by getting 
rid of the fat stock, we had still very hard 
work for some time to get food drawn and 
the rest of the stock properly fed. All 
stores were turned out in lots, in separate 
fields, no attempt being made to house 
them at night whatever the weather, and 
it was terribly severe. Turnips and hay 
were drawn to them in the fields, and they 
were left to feed themselves, but in truth 
they were only half-fed; and, in conse- 
quence, as there was no one to mind them, 
they were always breaking out of the 
fields, and endless confusion and trouble 
followed. My son and the gardener 
undertook to manage the fold for the fat- 
ting sheep, — the hurdles every day: 
and they were left to eat the turnips off 
the ground, instead of having them pulled 
and cut for them. Some hay was drawn 
for them. But it was long before we 
could get corn and cake broken. 

The cows in December had, of course, 
shortened in milk, and were drying fast. 
I had two large dairies. The dairymaid 
who remained with us managed one at the 
farm. The other, of forty cows, near our 
house, was undertaken by my daughter, 
with the help of the housemaid, who was 
able to milk, her father being a dairyman. 
All except twelve or fourteen cows were 
put dry, and those still milking were 
brought at night to a cowhouse near, 
where there was less trouble in milking 
them night and morning. It was hard 
work for my daughter, who luckily had 
learnt to milk when a child. In time vol- 
unteer helpers appeared who could milk 
a little, and as all the cows but few were 

oing off their milk, indifferent milkers 
ess mattered. One of the police, whose 
duty it was to guard her with his rifle, be- 
ing a farmer’s son, and knowing how to 
milk, got ashamed of seeing her at work, 
put his gun behind the door, and doubled 
himself up under the cow to milk, which 
he did capitally. It was a droll sight, two 
policemen with their guns protecting a 
young lady milking cows. The cook and 
other servants in the house undertook to 
make the butter and scald the pans. The 
butler undertook to feed and water the 
horses, and take care of them. 

Thus we got the concern fairly straight, 
except that some of the stock were not 
well fed. Still none died of starvation, 
which was the thain point. Curiously, 





from first to last, not a single animal, not 
even a sheep died, or was ill, though at 
this time we usually lose some sheep on 
turnips upon frosty mornings. 

Of course our first object was to get 
laborers from far or near to feed our 
stock. At the end of a fortnight we had 
got enough to do so pretty well. They 
were a very mixed lot, knowing little of 
farm work, but were willing. We gave up 
all ploughing and general farm work, and 
attended only to the stock. 

A nephew came over from London to 
nelp us, duly armed with his revolver. 
We bought a lot more revolvers. The 
police were very helpful and willing. 

We had one lot of laborers in the same 
house with the police, and another lot in 
an empty cottage we chanced to have 
near the farm. And we began to see good 
hope of winning through successfully. 
During the first part of the time there was 
much excitement among the Land Leag- 
uers and in Clonakilty, and constant in- 
quiries from all coming from our direc- 
tion, whether we were not going to yield ? 
and when we should do so? They were 
quite sure, with so heavy a stock, we 
could not get on after our men had left 
us. Unluckily for them, the only point our 
minds was quite made up on was, that 
whatever the loss, we would not give way 
a bit. This, of course, caused much dis- 
appointment. There were plenty of the 
sneaking suggestions that always abound 
in Ireland, that it would be better to make 
a settlement with them and concede 
something. - But we held on our own way. 

The moral effect of my daughter and 
son, whom they know well, putting their 
own hands to the work, and persevering 
in it, was great; and encouraging rumors 
began to come back that we were going to 
win. Neighbors came to see us, full of 
thanks for the stand we had made, and 
for our not giving way ; and telling us we 
had saved them from worse trouble and 
more loss. Some said my daughter and 
son had given them a lesson in working, 
which, when needful, they should not for- 

et. 

And, though there were many draw- 
backs, and ups and downs, and at times 
the pressure was hard to bear, still there 
could be no doubt but we were doing 
right and doing good. 

Early in our trouble, sympathy from 
England began to arrive in every sort of 
form. Letters from old friends and new 
friends. Old acquaintances, and many 
we hardly knew, or did not know at all, 
from all classes of men, offers to come 
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over and help us positively poured in day 
after day. 

One friend, son of a great engineer, 
wrote that he had four hundred of the 
best navvies in England at work, and 
would bring us over as many as we liked, 
adding, significantly, ‘‘ They won’t want 
any one to protect them.” 

The head of a college in Oxford sent 
me word twenty of his under-graduates 
were ready to start for us ~ day. 

Two gentlemen whom I did not even 
know by name, wrote to ask who was my 
banker, one offering to place £1,000 to 
my credit, and the other a large sum, 
which he did not specify. I was too thank- 
ful to be able to tell them I had no money 
troubles. 

Such confidence and kindness I often 
thought no one ever had shown him be- 
fore. It was hard to refuse such good 
will, but our only want was farm laborers, 
and | fear I vexed some of our friends 
by saying we could not receive them and 
make them comfortable. Some wrote to 
say they did not want to be comfortable, 
but meant to rough it in every way, and 
were almost indignant at my idea of en- 
tertaining them. 

When I wrote a letter to the Zimes 
describing what had happened, this 
brought us still more sympathy and good 
will, in newspapers and other ways. No 
doubt we never thought of giving way. 
Had such a thought been in our heads, 
no one above the condition of a cur could 
have yielded an inch after the encourage- 
ment we received. The knowledge that 
such numbers of Englishmen sympathized 
with us, and cared for us, was a support 
beyond words. One of the prettiest let- 
ters was a sort of round robin written on 
Christmas eve from a whole family, seem- 
ingly of no high position, near London, 
saying little more than, “ God speed you, 
and bless you.” 

Thus we dropped into the routine of 
our struggle for six weeks. The orders 
the police had were to guard any of us 
whenever we left the house. This they 
did, with double-barrelled guns loaded 
with buck-shot, a much more satisfactory 
weapon for the purpose than a rifle, be- 
cause depending less on the policeman 
being a good shot. If we had been fired 
at, it was sure to have been close. They 
are not good enough shots to trust to long 
shots, and our guard with buck-shot at 
fifty yards was safe to hit his man. 

to so busy from Io A.M. till 4°30 
P.M., when the post left, answering the 
multitude of letters, that 1 seldom had 





time to go out. My son and daughter 
were much more out, and had to be 
guarded in the same way. We were not 
allowed to go to church even on Christ- 
mas morning, though there were the three 
of us, all carrying revolvers, without our 
two policemen and their guns. 

I never, myself, believed there was 
much danger; the district is a very quiet 
one, and its people too, but, of course, 
where some were in correspondence with 
the League at a distance, and knowing, as 
we did, the character of many of its mem- 
bers, it was not possible to tell what out- 
rage might be attempted by men of that 
sort. 

For the first week or two my inclination 
was to laugh at the whole thing. The 
idea of such a barefaced outrage on all 
the laws and habits of a civilized commu- 
nity at the end of the nineteenth century 
was absurd and childish, and I found my- 
self laughing at it ten times a day. 

As the excitement went off the pres- 
sure of anxiety and care wore us, espe- 
cially as minor troubles occurred. One 
could not sleep well at night. One went 
to bed in such a state of indignation with 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Forster for hav- 
ing allowed law and order so to fall into 
abeyance, that the first thought on waking 
was to vent one’s wrath on them, at least 
in words. Twenty times a day one ex- 
claimed, “ Surely the government of En- 
gland cannot allow its peaceable subjects 
to be thus outraged,” and the vexation, as 
we realized that it was intended to allow 
it, was very painful. My daughter’s pa- 
tience at last gave way; and, without say- 
ing a word to any of us, she wrote a letter 
to Mr. Gladstone, telling him in a simple, 
true-hearted way how much he was caus- 
ing us to go through; and begging him 
to consider what it must be to such as she 
was, to be unable to see her father or 
brother go out, without feeling uncertain 
whether they would not be brought home 
wounded or dying. Of course, she got 
no answer, but a formal one from his sec- 
retary. 

The Land League tried its usual device 
of cutting off our supplies of provisions. 
This caused us very little trouble, and we 
easily defeated it. It a little plagued 
some of our people, a few shops refusing 
to sell them what they wanted. But other 
shops in Clonakilty soon sent us word we 
could have whatever they had; and, as 
there was a railway station at Bandon, 
ten miles off, by writing a note to Cork 
for anything, it came out addressed toa 
friend at Bandon; and a second note to 
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him, asking him to keep the goods till we 
could send for them, or to send them out 
to us himself, settled all. We had, thus, 
no trouble in these respects, except in 
getting beer for the servants, and we even 
got one cask of that sent to us. 

We had to feed the laborers who came 
from a distance, as they had not wives 
with them to cook, and this caused much 
trouble and some expense. But they 
could not have bought food for them- 
selves ; so there was no choice. 

Then there were other troubles. Scar- 
latina broke out in the Scotch land stew- 
ard’s family, brought from Cork by one 
of his daughters. His eldest boy was 
for some days between life and death, 
which caused us sad anxiety, and lessened 
our workers. Again, we had some ver 
severe weather twice, which added muc 
to the labor of feeding the stock in the 
fields. Two or three laborers knocked 
up with cold, and we were again very 
hard pressed for men, 

I had to write to Dublin to Mr. God- 
dard, of the Property Defence Associa- 
tion, and get down four laborers from 
Co. Cavan to help us for three or four 
weeks. Though the opinion of all the 
laborers of the neighborhood was strongly 
with us —and they never ceased to ex- 
press their contempt for the folly of our 
former men in leaving us when they were 
getting such good wages —o very few 
were willing to face the Land League and 
join us. They came and talked and 
promised to come, but shirked at last, 
except a few. This is kept up to the 
present time: as often as the League hears 
of new men coming to us, though we have 
now in substance enough, and only en- 
gage specially good men, the League tries 
to choke them off, and sometimes suc- 
ceeds. It no longer really hurts us, but 
it shows their ill-will. 

It is the same with tenants. Many 
have paid their rent, but the League still 
holds small meetings, and is not ashamed 
to get the tenants to whine for some small 
concession, after having treated me as 
they have done—even wealthy tenants, 
who I have reason to believe actually 
have their rent in the bank. I have 
therefore directed writs to be issued 
against three of the large tenants who are 
best off. Last July two of these three 
came to me and said they had no money 
and could pay no rent. A few weeks 
after, as soon as Mr. Forster’s Compensa- 
tion Bill had been thrown out by the 
House of Lords, when there had been no 
t-me to make money, one of these, whose 





half-year’s rent was £47, came unexpect- 
edly and paid in large notes: large notes 
being a sure sign that the money had 
been lying by. Two days after, the other, 
hearing his neighbor had paid, came in a 
hurry to pay. His half year’s rent was 
£67, and he paid it with Cork butter- 
dealers’ cheques, dated before the time 
when he declared he had no money to 
pay with, thus showing his statement was 
only alie. This is what we have to deal 
with in Ireland, and in support of which 
the help of Parliament is asked through 
Messrs. Parnell and Co. 

When the Land League began its out- 
rages on us it made a collection of money 
in the neighborhood in support of it. 
Collectors in each parish were appointed, 
and all unwilling to subscribe were threat- 
ened. Some of those who were threat- 
ened camé to consult me, if anything 
would happen them if they refused to 
pay? I told them I believed nothing 
would happen them, so they did refuse, 
and nothing happened them; and, when 
the list of those who paid was published 
in a local paper, I was very much thanked 
for having saved them the discredit of 
appearing in the list. 

The Land League Collection is believed 
to have amounted only to £60. 

I had stated publicly that I paid £25 
per week wages, but one effect of the uni- 
versal want of truth in Ireland is, that 
when anybody does tell the truth, he is 
sure not to be believed. 

So they thought themselves strong with 
£60. But the first pay day cost them 
over £20; and, as I showed no sign of 
yielding within three weeks, it was plain 
how long the £60 would last. 

My laborers were paid in a public-house 
in the town by a man from behind a 
screen, who was invisible; after the fash- 
ion of the man in the moon, who pays 
bribes at elections. 

After one or two pay days they changed 
the manner of payment for fear of the 
police, knowing well they were breaking 
the law. 

The usual result followed of paying 
wages near public-houses. Most of the 
men got drunk, even those we thought 
respectable and steady. It was painful 
to hear of such men staggering about the 
town and falling in the gutter, with their 
wives trying to persuade them to go 
home. 

Some of those who had thus left us 
were old men, quite past their work, who 
had been with me thirty to thirty-five 
years. I had gone on paying them their 
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full wages, the same as they had in their 
best days — viz., 13s. per week, though 
the real value of all they could do was not 
worth half that amount. I did so from 
mere kindness. There had never been a 
shade of anything but good-will between 
us. Yet those men went away, leaving 
my cattle to starve, though they had no 
connection with the tenants or the League, 
except through the priest’s influence, 

The Roman Catholic curate of the 
parish of Clonakilty, son of a common 
farmer a few miles off, whom I have 
known for many years, was one of the 
chief movers in the Branch Land League. 
He went to Dublin to try and get money 
from the Central League there, to carry 
on the war with me. It is believed he 
got very little, but some small sums were 
got from branches of the Leagne in other 
towns in the county. In this way pay- 
ment to our men was kept up, more or 
less. Yet our men were always in fear 
and distrust as to what they would get, 
and for how long. It is believed some 
money was also got from America. 

The payments went on more or less 
until March, and then ceased. What the 
unhappy laborers have done since I can- 
not think. They had been looking mis- 
erable ever since they ceased to work. 
My Scotch land steward told me, though 
the men did no work and got their wages, 
you would think they were falling away to 

ags of bones. 

They were living in my cottages rent 
free, so by the advice of the Land League 
they set up aclaim to be cottier tenants, 
and that I could only turn them out by 
ejectment. The object was to hinder me 
from using the houses for new laborers. 
I had to summon them before the Petty 
Sessions, when it was soon decided that 
they were only permissive occupiers, and 
under an Act of Parliament they were 
obliged to leave. To most of them the 
loss must have been very serious, even if 
they found new employers. 

We have thus got our cottages, and are 

radually getting new and better iaborers 
into them. And the ultimate result is 
likely to be a large saving in the cost of 
labor on the farm, by our only keeping 
really good laborers. This amounts, we 
think, to £60 per annum at least. 

From the first outbreak we made up 
our minds to change our manner of farm- 
ing, by leaving more of the land in grass, 
for which the climate is so favorable. 
The expense for labor on the farm would 
thus be much less, and the net profit 
larger. The new plan of giving cake to 





cattle in the summer on the grass, has 
been answering wonderfully with us for 
the last year or two. This we shall carry 
much further. 

I have so far put much money into the 
land, especially and intentionally in em- 
ployment. All will now be changed, and 
what will pay best be the only end aimed 
at. My own opinion and that of Mr. Law, 
my very experienced Scotch land steward, 
is that a much larger profit can be se- 
cured by keeping more land in grass. 
So I shall need, shortly, much fewer la- 
borers still. 

When the outbreak occurred, our sixt 
acres for turnips this season, 1881, had all 
been ploughed and cleaned and laid up for 
the winter, ready to sow in spring. This 
is now being done. In ordinary course 
we should have ploughed up sixty more 
acres of grass last winter for ley oats. 
Instead, we only ploughed one field of 
twelve acres, that wanted it. We shall 
thus soon have nearly all our land in 
grass. It has been so well manured for 
years past, that in our climate, with the 
stock eating plenty of cake, it is likely to 
do well. 

Early in our trouble we began to be 
tormented by newspaper correspondents 
seeking interviews. They came from far 
and near, London, New York —every- 
where. Some were worthy, intelligent 
men, others snobs. We had nothing to 
conceal, so I was inclined to be quite open 
with them, and tell them all we knew. 
This answered well with those who were 
worthy, but with those of the wrong sort, 
from inaccuracy and by embellishing into 
untruth what the were told, and by giv- 
ing names that had been told them in 
confidence, they caused me much annoy- 
ance. Quite the best of these, and thor- 
oughly worthy, was Mr. Becker of the 
Daily News ; and the most offensive was 
the correspondent of the Standard. It 
will show the sort of man. He came on 
Sunday, and having seen the lady’s-maid 
going in by the back door from church, 
he mistook her for her mistress, and en- 
tertained the readers of the Standard 
with adescription accordingly. For some 
cause he took offence, and his account of 
us and our doings was as hostile as he 
could make it. I did not chance to see 
the correspondent of the Wew York Her- 
ald, as 1 was busy when he called. But 
my son saw him and answered all his 
questions. He was a gentleman, with a 
secretary to write for him. After leaving 
us he went to the young Roman Catholic 
priest at Clonakilty, whom I mentioned 
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before. We have a few tenants who are 
not thriving, almost without exception in 
consequence of drink, which is one main 
curse in Ireland. In the small town of 
Clonakilty, with rather more than three 
thousand inhabitants, there are more than 
forty public houses. Since I first lived 
near it I have striven heartily to lessen 
this number, and I have reduced them 
from forty-seven or forty-eight to about 
forty. That is all the effect of a life’s 
work on that point. In the autumn of 
1879 I had only five tenants who had any 
difficulty in paying their rents. Every 
one of these drank. One was a mere rake 
who lived at the next public house. I 
have more than once seen his corn stand- 
ing in the field unreaped at Christmas. It 
was too bad to be worth paying laborers 
to cut, and he was too lazy to cut it him- 
self. Onice his wife got so much ashamed 
of it that she took a scythe and cut it. 
Husband and wife are young able people 
with one child, a boy. Another was a 
publican in Clonakilty, and held twenty 
acres outside the town. He came to me 
before harvest to say that his son and 
daughter-in-law were so drunken, that 
shortly before she had got him down on 
the floor in the house, and seized a kettle 
of boiling water to pour over him. If he 
reaped the corn they would give him none 
of the proceeds, so if I would give him 
his potatoes, and those he had let in Con- 
acre to the townspeople, and half the corn 
after I had reaped it, he would give the 
land up to me, to which I agreed. The 
other three bad tenants who drink are still 
on the estate. The priest took the corre- 
spondent of the Mew York Herald to 
some of the worst tenants, who, of course, 
had many complaints to make; also to 
the holders of some town parks who pay 
good rents for accommodation land, and 
the complaints and high rents of these 
people were all taken down as grievances, 
though many of the tenants are wealthy 
men. 

The Roman Catholic priest wrote let- 
ters to some of the London papers, not 
only containing these complaints, but 
representing them as the ordinary state of 
my tenants ; and adding a number of mere 
inventions not having a shadow of truth 
about them, but worded in such a way as 
might give me annoyance, whether they 
were contradicted or not. His letter only 
appeared in the Zzmes. Other editors de- 
stroyed it. 

I took care to contradict his statements 
in such a way as gave him the reverse of 
satisfaction, so that a very able man here 
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said to a friend, after reading my answer, 
“ Well, there is nothing now left for them 
to do but to shoot him.” 

In due time, since I got to London, I 
have seen the Mew York Herald with a 
full page of a report about us. The facts 
follow in the same order as in the priest’s 
letter, so as to leave no doubt they had a 
common origin. But all is exaggerated 
and embellished, and a large number of 
additional untruths are added. There are 
very few good things I ever did, which it 
is not declared I did not do. And as 
many things I never did, because it would 
have been wrong to do, I am stoutly as- 
serted to have done habitually ; whilst my 
son and daughter, too, are abused in the 
grossest way, accused of untruth, and 
much else. Anything so vulgar and un- 
worthy as the whole report could not be 
conceived. This report was then copied 
into the Cork Land League and Roman 
Catholic papers; it is easy to guess from 
what influence. 

But the end was gained. The report 
appeared in America about the middle 
of January. It was known that money 
to pay our laborers was then running 
short, but more soon came over from 
America, it is believed, and they were 
able to go on paying the men for some 
weeks longev, until March. 

Long before this time, the certainty that 
we had won made it easy to bear any 
abuse. We had men enough to work the 
farm, though they were not the right sort. 
For example, we had two stout lads from 
an industrial school in Cork: they were 
set to help with the sheep. One of them, 
in carrying some hurdles on his back to 
shift the fold, managed to fall down, with 
his arms and legs stretched out, like a 
spread eagle, and the hurdles on the top 
of him, fairly imprisoning him as if in a 
cage, and there he had to stay till some- 
body else came, who lifted the hurdles off 
him. The land steward declares that 
having sent a horse and cart one day on 
some job with two men, they managed to 
upset it into a puddle and the horse only 
just escaped drowning. He often ex- 
presses a low opinion of the patience of 
Job, asking whether Job was ever Boy- 
cotted, and had to carry on a large farm 
with such men as he could pick up. An- 
other day the other lad managed to fall 
on his face in a heap of stiff mud, and 
emerged leaving his likeness in it, to the 
great amusement of those who saw it. 

We let the Cavan men gohome. The 
land steward’s sons recovered from scar- 
latina. The courage of all who had stood 
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by us or helped us grew confident. And 
eher several weeks we were able to thank 
God that the trouble in substance was 
over. 

For ourselves we never lost heart. 
Much the worst part, all through, was the 
anxiety whether more outrages might not 
be committed, that would practically de- 
feat us, hold out as we might. Outrage 
was the only chance the Land League 
ever had of success, joined to the con- 
temptible fear of each other, which is so 
remarkable and curious a fault in Irish- 
men. There is positively nothing of 
which they do not believe their own coun- 
trymen and neighbors to be capable. 

No doubt our resistance prevented 
many others from being attacked, and 
defeated and exposed the ignorant vanity 
and want of sense of the people, who 
thought themselves to be irresistible. If 
we had yielded they would have fallen 
with tenfold violence on our neighbors. 
I was told afterwards by one who had 
means of knowing, “If they wanted to 
Boycott you again, they would think ten 
times before they tried it.” The only 
other they tried it with, in the county 
Cork, in earnest (except on the border of 
Tipperary), was Mr. Hegarty, a large and 
most improving tenant farmer at Mill- 
street. 

A very intelligent and able land agent, 
who thoroughly knew the country, skid to 
me lately, “ You were the most improving 
landlord in Munster, and Hegarty the 
most improving tenant, so they chose you 
two out and Boycotted you.” I left home 
when the trouble was over, because there 
was no more good I could do there, and 
I hoped things might settle down better 
in my absence. But I or my son are 
ready to go back at any time if wanted. 
Knowing the tenants and their farms, 
almost every field, thoroughly, I can di- 
rect my solicitor what to do in enforcing 
rent and dealing with tenants. 

The Land League, of course —as silly 
people of that sort always do — keeps up 
all the petty spitefulness it can. I could 
not take back the laborers who had left 
me, except a very few who were especially 
good and quict; so they paid a lawyer to 
wy and hinder me from getting the use 
of my own cottages for other laborers. 
They are also still trying to prevent my 
tenants from paying rent. A good num- 
ber, however, have paid, and more drop 
in weekly. On the whole, I expect no 
serious present loss, and in future gain. 

I lately sent four fat cattle to be sold 
at Bandon fair. In consequence of our 





precautions, three were sold before they 
found out they belonged to me. They 
stopped the fourth: it had to be sent 
home. 

William Brown—who, once our gar- 
dener, had stood by me —had a house 
just outside Bandon, and in front of ita 
very pretty garden where he could gather 
flowers every day in the year. His son- 
in-law and daughter live there since he 
came to me last winter. They came one 
night, pulled up the paling and hedge, his 
box edging, and all his flowers, and broke 
thirty-eight panes of glass in his house, 
only because he worked for me. 

The kindness and sympathy we have 
received from every one in England, both 
during the time of our trouble and since, 
far exceed anything that could have been 
looked for, or was deserved by us. That 
a man, not far short of seventy, should 
have had such a chance at the end of his 
life of winning the good opinion of his 
countrymen, passes any reasonable ex- 
pectation, and must be a cause of thank- 
fulness as long as I live. 

In Ireland it suits the purpose of the 
Land League to tell lies about me, for the 
very same reason that it suited the Ro- 
man Catholic priestto do so. They hope 
that some will believe them, and so their 
lies will neutralize some part of what I 
say, and the influence I might have. I 
am not myself afraid of much loss of 
usefulness in this way. 

I have several times been met by men 
of position who know both countries well, 
and have said, “I am so glad they at- 
tacked you. It was very lucky, and has 
done good many times greater than if 
they had attacked others of greater social 
position than yours, but who were less 
well known in England. So many know 
you, or know about you here, that your 
wrongs have damaged them greatly.” 
This is rather of the nature Bs having 
one’s head broken by their precious balms, 
like King David, though one is forced to 
agree to the truth of what is said. 

But I must come toaclose. One moral 
I wish to draw. The outrage upon me 
was tried in order to force me to reduce 
my rents. The movement was wholly 
from outside, and not at all spontaneous 
from my tenants. It was, in substance, 
wholly the work of a few Roman Catho- 
lic priests, as has been the case in so 
many other places where they were un- 
checked by their ecclesiastical superiors. 
What I should have lost would have gone 
into the pockets of my tenants, who were 


not poor, nearly all being well off before.. 
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After all, their outrage thus only put me 
to some inconvenience by postponing the 
payment of my rent. I shall get the most 
of it, except of a few tenants, who will 
beggar themselves by the delay, and have 
to give up their land. 

Then they thought to injure me by tak- 
ing away all my laborers. Again, they 
caused me some inconvenience and pres- 
ent loss, which will, as I have said, be 
more than repaid by more economical 
working in future. 

But they have injured the unhappy 
thirty laborers who left me greatly; very 
few can get as good places as they had 
with me. None can get better places; 
for I was always ready to raise their 
wages when times made it right, or any 
one showed exceptional industry. Thus 
the true loss of the whole disturbance 
has fallen on the laborers, and no one 
else. It has brought home to me more 
clearly than I saw before that none are 
really so much interested in law and 
order as the laboring classes. Though 


others may have more to lose by a dis- 
turbance, they do not, like the laborers, 
lose their daily bread. 

I would further observe that this out- 
rage has been suffered to go on in the 


end of the nineteenth century —in these 
wonderful days of education and inven- 
tions, of value, and immediate com- 
munication by telegraphs, without one 
single offender being punished for it. I 
am not entering into party politics. I 
believe party politics are the cause of 
half our troubles. Men of both sides 
are thinking of their party, and the effect 
this or that will have on party interests ; 
and forgetting the good old honest prin- 
ciple that the interests of England are 
those of truth and honesty, and are im- 
mensely above all party considerations, 
and that by keeping these principles 
alone the happiness of all classes can be 
promoted. 

Any who endured such an outrage as we 
went through last winter in Ireland, can- 
not ‘help feeling this to their heart’s core. 

Rely upon it the Irish trouble is not 
caused by any real grievance, but is 
nothing else than the outcome of the low 
moral and social state of the people. 
Here in London there are few who do 
not know the condition of a great many 
Irish that live around us. Many have 
lived here from childhood, and have never 
even been in Ireland. Why do they differ 
from the English and Scotch among 
whom their lives are passed? Is it pos- 
sible they can be improved by yielding 
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to their bad habits, and bringing down all 
around them to meet their low ways? 
That is just what we at least resisted in 
Ireland. We simply acted in Ireland as 
we should have done in my native county 
of Suffolk, or my wife’s county of Somer- 
set, except that we have made not a few 
sacrifices to do right by living there. 
Yet Mr. Gladstone can venture to say 
we should have done more good, if we 
had acted more according to the usages 
of the Irish. Can he know what Irish 
usages are? They are such as I have 
described in this paper. 

The result has been, every effort has 
been made by many of those around us 
to destroy as much as possible the good 
we have done. And persecution and 
hatred, and the coarsest of ill-speaking 
and falsehood, have been used towards 
us personally, in hope that if they cannot 
upset what we have done, they may deter 
others from doing the same. 

The one thing that is required of an 
Irish government is, that it should punis 
crime. When coercion is denounced in 
Ireland, it only means the wish that crime 
should be unpunished. 

There is no need to make any new 
crimes —z.¢., to make anything a crime 
that has not hitherto been a crime. 
There is no need of any extra punish- 
ments; all that is wanted of coercion is, 
that the same offences which a judge and 
common jury would punish as a matter of 
course here, should somehow be equally 
punished in Ireland. 

By the scheming and ingenuity of the 
people, offences are not now punished in 
Ireland. As several judges stated at the 
late assizes, however clear the evidence, 
juries will not find verdicts against many 
criminals. Trial by jury is made only a 
means of ensuring that culprits shall es- 
cape punishment. 

Witnesses, too, are intimidated by 
threats of violence. 

Can any sensible man doubt, when 
such things happen, that the law must be 
strengthened enough to insure the punish- 
ment of such offences, unless society is 
to be broken up and barbarism put in its 
place? 

In Canada, in consequence of many 
Irish being there, and having the same 
faults as at home, when a jury willing to 
act honestly cannot be found, offenders 
are tried before three judges without a 
ury. 

: intimidation of witnesses can only be 
met by the Habeas Corpus Act being 
suspended. 
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The true question is, whether honest, 
quiet men like myself are to be punished 
and injured with impunity in the manner 
I have described, or those who commit 
the outrages on them are to be made 
amenable to the law of the land, as all 
men are in England, and the same punish- 
ment to follow the same offences in Ire- 
land, as would fall upon those who com- 
mitted them here? 

Let me say, in conclusion, prosperity 
can only come in Ireland or anywhere 
else, by true and honest dealing. Indus- 
try and uprightness will rule the world. 

With the habits of drinking, and debt, 
and untruth, and want of industry that 
now prevail there, no possible change 
can do them any real and permanent 
good. More employment and better 
wages, for which the undrained land of 
the country gives full scope, are the best 
way of helping, with industry and upright- 
ness, to make the country prosperous. 

I beg every one to think over the facts 
that I have stated, and to ask himself if 
people who could act in this way are the 
simple innocents in favor of whom all the 
sound principles of free dealing that have 
ruled among us for thirty years past are 
to be set aside, that they may be pro- 
tected in doing to others, who may be 
less able to resist than I was, the same 
outrages they tried to inflict on me? 

May 5, 1881. W. BENCE JONES. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
A PILGRIMAGE TO CYPRUS IN 1395-6. 


OGER, Lord of Anglure, together with 
several other French noblemen, deter- 
mined to make a pilgrimage to the East. 
Homage at the various shrines en route 
was the ogre object of their travels, 
but from the following account, written by 
Oger, of his Cypriot experiences, it will 
be seen that piety was only a convenient 
pretext in those days for setting out on an 
interesting tour; for my Lord of Anglure 
entered fully into all the diversions of 
travel which came across his path: he 
enjoyed the day’s sport and good cheer 
given him by the Lusignan king of Cy- 
prus, he was immensely gratified by the 
royal receptions, and moreover had a 
wholesome dread of Cypriot fever, from 
his description of which we can gather 
that after the lapse of five centuries its 
character is but little changed, and that so 
indigenous a malady will require all the 
ingenuity of British sanitary commission- 
ers to keep it in check. 
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The Lord of Anglure doubtless was a 
most excellent man, and felt much bene- 
fited by his visit to the Holy Cross in 
Cyprus ; yet we cannot help feeling thank- 
ful that he was not as other pilgrims, and 
that he kept his eyes well open to grasp 
all the events which occurred around him. 
It is in a simple, straightforward manner 
that he relates his experiences. But, be- 
fore quoting them, let us take a rapid 

refatory glance at the condition of our 
ately acquired island possession at the 
time our pilgrim landed on its shores. 

The importance of Cyprus as a mart for 
Eastern commerce after the failure of the 
Crusades was a fact recognized by all the 
commercial world of that period, yet the 
merchants of the fourteenth century al- 
lowed but little of the riches which passed 
westwards through the island to enter the 
coffers of the Lusignan kings. The Ital- 
ian republicans, who hurried to and fro 
from the East, the Venetians, the Gen- 
oese, and the Pisans, had each of them 
separate warehouses, streets, and banks, 
in the principal cities of the island, and 
throughout the whole of this period the 
weak descendants of Guy de Lusignan 
found themselves little better than tribu- 
taries to these wealthy Italian traders. 

No greater disaster ever befell Cyprus 
in the course of her medizval career than 
the war waged by the Genoese in 1373 
against Peter I]. of Lusignan; her com- 
mercial importance was crippled thereby. 
Henceforth she became a football for 
rival combatants, until at length, when 
Genoese and Venetians had drained her 
very life-blood, came Turkish oppression. 
And thus was it that, at the close of the 
fourteenth century, Cyprus entered into 
the abyss of darkness from which the 
British flag has just emancipated her. 

It had been owing to Venetian influence 
that Peter II. had ascended the throne of 
the Lusignans ; it was at the instigation of 
the Venetians that the young king at his 
coronation ordered all the representatives 
of Genoa to be thrown out of the windows 
of the town hall at Famagosta, and to his 
Venetian supporters he handed over all 
the Genoese warehouses and merchan- 
dise, whilst he massacred every Ligurian 
trader who came within his reach. 

Not long were the Genoese in aveng- 
ing this insult to their name and com- 
merce; their general, Campo Fregoso, 
drove the Venetians out of the island, 
laid waste everything with fire and sword, 
seized the town.of Famagosta for his 
country, and imposed a heavy tribute on 
the king, whose uncle, James de Lusignan, 
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together with his wife, the Genoese gen- 
eral carried back to a Ligurian prison as 
a pledge of good faith. 

In the words of an old pilgrim, an 
ardent lover of Venice, we have a descrip- 
tion of Cyprus at this time in the follow- 
ing strain: — 

But alas! now for the kingdom of Cyprus ; 
alas! for the oppression, tyranny, and inhuman 
avarice of those who flourish the red cross on 
a white ground —the Genoese, I mean. The 
merchandise of the kingdom has perished, the 
inhabitants of the kingdom are become savage, 
and appear more dead than alive. For the 
Genoese came to Nicosia, and, without regard 
for the Divine Majesty, they publicly robbed 
the Cathedral of St. Sophia and all the other 
churches, Catholic, Greek, or schismatic, and 
from the Holy Mother they bore away the holy 
vessels, the relics, the chalices, and jewels of 
her church; nay, even worse — the pavement 
of these very churches is red with the blood of 
priests slain in the exercise of religious rites. 


This description was in a measure true, 
though doubtless painted in glowing col- 
ors by the enemy of the oppressors. For, 
on the death of young Peter II., James 
de Lusignan in his prison at Genoa be- 


came lawful heir to the crown of Cyprus, 
and in this very prison in Genoa did his 
wife bear him his first-born son, whom 
they christened Janus out of compliment 


to the tradition, current amongst their 
jailors, that their city was founded by the 
mythical double-faced deity of the Ro- 
mans. 

Thus, with the king of Cyprus and the 
heir-apparent in her power, Genoa was 
enabled to impose what terms she chose 
on the Cypriots; and they were hard and 
stringent in the extreme, making the 
island but a tributary of the Ligurian 
republic for years to come. 

Thus it was when my Lord of Anglure 
started on his Eastern pilgrimage, and 
from his pen we have the following inter- 
esting description of the island nearly 
five hundred years before Cyprus, once 
given by our own lion-hearted monarch 
to the Lusignan dynasty, came again in 
contact with English history. 


On the following Sunday we went ashore, at 
the town of Limesso to wit, which in former 
days was an exceeding fair city, and it was 
the Feast of St. Stephen, the 26th day of De- 
cember, in the year of our Lord 1395. 

Of a truth this city of Limesso is to-day but 
meagrely inhabited, for the Genoese wrought 
its ruin in the days when they made war against 
the king of Cyprus; and they still are in pos- 
session of a very strong city in this island with 
a good port, which is called Famagosta ; how- 
ever the king of Cyprus enjoys the possession 
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of the rest of the island and its seven thousand 
towers. 

In this said town of Limesso we tarried from 
Sunday until the following Saturday, the day 
of the new year, when the king of Cyprus * 
sent one of his squires to fetch us, bringing 
with him one thousand horses and mules to 
convey our baggage to the city of Nicosia, 
where the court then was, 

Now the object of our journey lay in making 
a pilgrimage to the Holy Cross, which is in 
Cyprus, and it is the one on which the good 
thief was hung on the right hand of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and right wondrous is the virtue 
of this said cross. A truly marvellous thing it 
is to behold, for you must know that Madame 
Saint Helen, the mother of Constantine, bought 
this very cross on which the good thief was 
hung, and set it up on the highest mountain in 
the whole kingdom of Cyprus, and in very 
truth the mountain is exceeding steep, and 
very difficult of access. On the topmost sum- 
mit stands a church surrounded by charming 
dwellings, and in this church are two altars, 
namely the high altar, and another in a side 
chapel behind the high altar. In the choir of 
this church we were shown one of the nails 
with which our Lord Jesus Christ was nailed 
to the cross; but in the above-mentioned 
chapel behind the high altar it is that the Holy 
Cross of the good thief does hang, wonderful, 
indeed, to look upon from its great weight, 
and from the fact that it is suspended in the 
air without a possibility of discerning the 
means by which it is hung, and when touched 
it swings to and fro. 

After visiting this cross we set off about 
midday, and reached our lodging at a town 
called Nissa, which was in a house which be- 
longed to the king. 

On the 4th day of the new year we entered 
the town of Nicosia towards noon, and an ex- 
ceeding lovely and fair city it is; and in this 
city the king of Cyprus resides more frequently 
than in any other fair city or fortress within 
his realm. 

Now the king of Cyprus was rather a hand- 
some man, and spoke French pretty well. 
Great was the cheer he made us, and many 
were his tokens of regard for us pilgrims ; for, 
as I have afore said, no sooner did he hear of 
our arrival at Limesso, and of our desire to 
interview him, than he sent us horses and 
sumpter mules to convey us to Nicosia, giving 
us permission to deposit our goods in the 
house of the Minorite friars; and thither he 
sent men to bring us some of his own beds 
from his own palace, that is to say, some mat- 
tresses to lie upon, and some carpets to put 
around our rooms. 

On Wednesday, the sth day of January, 
being the eve of the Feast of the Three Magi, 
the king sent us pilgrims various presents — 
one hundred head of poultry, twenty sheep, 
and two oxen, four skins full of most excellent 
red wine, and four pitchers full of the choicest 


* The above mentioned James de Lusignan. 
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vintage of Marboa, and, ia addition to these, a 
large supply of good white bread. 

On the following Sunday, being the 9th day 
of January, the king sent us more presents, to 
wit, one hundred partridges, sixty hares, and 
five wild sheep, and they were of a truth right 
excellent things to behold. 

Now King James was a prince who dearly 
loved the chase, and he had in his possession 
a little dog, no bigger than a fox, which was 
called Carabale, and there was no sort of 
wild animal which this little dog would not 
hunt, more especially the above-mentioned 
kinds of game. 

In short the king made us first-rate cheer, 
and sent us his best coursers to convey us to 
his presence. And when we entered his court 
he received us with the warmest welcome ; 
and, after conversing with us for a while, he 
sent for the queen to come into the reception 
hall, and forthwith her Majesty appeared, con- 
ducted by a right noble following, to wit, her 
four sons * and five daughters, together with a 
goodly train of knights, lords, and ladies, and 
she saluted us most graciously. 

Moreover the queen of Cyprus was right 
well arrayed with a golden head-piece, rich 
with precious stones and pearls. Her four 
sons were most graceful in their attire and 
mien, and her five daughters were likewise 
richly adorned with head-pieces of gold and 
precious stones. Before her departure the 
queen turned and saluted each pilgrim, and 
after the audience the king took us to follow 
the chase in the fields, and towards evening we 
returned to our lodgings right well pleased 
with our day’s entertainment. 

Of a truth this kingdom of Cyprus, which is 
an island, is a most unhealthy spot, and dan- 
gerous for those to dwell in who are unaccus- 
tomed to its climate. For there is a species 
of fever prevalent there which readily seizes 
upon people, and it is a great chance if they 
recover from it. 

Now it happened that Monseigneur Simon 
de Salebruche, who in all our above mentioned 
travels had been hale and hearty, continued to 
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* 1. Janus, born in Genoa, who succeeded his father. 
2. Philip the Constable. 3. Hugh the Cardinal. 4. 
Henry, Prince of Galiiee. 
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be so until he returned from the presence of 
the king as just related, when suddenly a slight 
fever seized him after having dined in the 
company of, and at the table with, all the pil- 
grims on Saturday, the rsth of January. From 
this fever he suffered three tertian fits, and on 
the fourth it changed, and he believed himself 
quite cured. Nevertheless he continued in the 
hands of the medical men of the town, who 
assured all the pilgrim gentlemen who came 
to visit him in his sickness that there was no 
illness from which death could ensue. Like- 
wise my said lord told the pilgrims, and his 
own friends, that he did not feel the least ill, 
except that he could not sleep at his ease. 

On the next day, which was Sunday, the 16th 
of January, to all appearances he was as well 
as if nothing had everailed him. And he gave 
orders fora litter to be borrowed to convey him 
to Limesso with the other pilgrims, who were 
on the eve of departure, and that night he slept 
right well. 

On the Monday following the king of Cy- 
prus sent him the Order * by the hands of his 
knights, and he received the knights and the 
Order most courteously, and discreetly begging 
the knights at the same time to commend him 
to the king, and thank his Majesty for the 
order he had so graciously sent him. 

After this audience with the knights was 
concluded, and he had bid them adieu, scarcely 
was he alone than he felt a sudden pain in his 
head, and so great a fever seized him that on 
Tuesday, about noon, my said lord rendered 
up his soul to our Lord Jesus Christ with a 
gladness and sweetness, which was apparent 
to all, He prayed for pardon for his sins, and 
that he might be received into Paradise. His 
remains were buried in the Church of the 
Franciscan Friars in Nicosia with due respect, 
and there is a well-executed tomb and an ap- 
propriate inscription over him. Above on the 
walls were painted his arms, and his banner on 
a lance, and his coat of mail were hung over 
his grave. More than fifty knights and squires, 
together with all the pilgrim gentlemen, and 
those of the king’s household who had visited 
him in his illness, attended the corpse to the 
grave. J. THEODORE BENT. 


* The Order of the Sword, established by Peter I. 





SUPERSTITION IN JAPAN, —“ In the garden 
of the Shihan Gakko at Nakanoshima stands 
an old pine-tree called Takonomatsu, among 
the roots of which a badger has taken up his 
abode. One of the residents in the vicinity 
had a dream lately in which the badger ap- 
peared. He announced that as the winter is 
very severe he has no food, and that if fried 
bean cake and boiled rice mixed with red beans 
were placed at his disposal nightly, he would 





dispense wealth and prosperity among his ben- 
efactors. If, however, these modest require- 
ments were not attended to, the houses in the 
ward would surely be destroyed by fire. The 
credulous people were much alarmed, and the 
wants of the badger are looked after very care- 
fully.” The above curious little story (trans- 
lated from a native paper) appears in the Fapan 
Gazette of Feb. 8, 1381. 
W. H. PAtrerson. 





